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The Rowell Potter Signals i ina Snowstorm. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 24, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I note in your issue of Dec. 13, in an article entitled 
‘The Chicago City Railroads in a Snowstorm,” that you 
make the statement that “the Rowell-Potter block 
signals were rendered inoperative by the ice,” with no 
explanations or reason given. <A bald statement of half 
the truth in this manner is likely to do usa great in- 
justice. Weare not averse to having the whole truth 
given. The facts are as follows: 

These signals are mechanically released signals, made 
so by specifications of the South Side Elevated manage- 
ment. The pipe line, which is 1,000 feet long, for releas- 
ing each signal, is unprotected from the weather. The 
boxing of this pipe line was not included in our con- 
tract, and the management of this road believed its pro- 
tection unnecessary. This is what gave the trouble. 
The signals and safety stops were operative through the 
storm; did not freeze or clog with ice, but the release 
pipe line did freeze solid to the carriers, and this could 
have been avoided had it not required their entire force 
to keep their interlocking plant free. Hence, the sig- 
nals were entirely neglected. 

The storm referred to covered the elevated structures 
in this city with slush and ice. It broke down nearly 
every overhead electric wire in Chicago, and did a vast 
amount of damage. 

The standard signals of this company are electrically 
released, by which means the long pipe line is avoided. 
They are so constructed that a minimum amount of care 
will keep them in operation under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. These are the signalswe are placing on the 
Metropolitan electric road in this city. 

B. C. ROWELL, General Manager. 








Railroad Traveling in Spain. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: ; 

The German steamship lines now despatch several 
steamers in the fall and winter from New York to the 
Mediterranean, touching at Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
and Genoa, and giving passengers the privilege of stop- 
ping at any of these ports and resuming the journey by 
any following steamer; and recently an English company 
has completed a railroad from Algeciras, a Spanish port 
a few miles from Gibraltar, northward to a junction 
with lines to Granada, Seville, Cordova, and through 
Cordova to Madrid and the rest of Spain. The trav- 
eler can leave Gibraltar in the morning and reach 
Granada or Cordova at night; to go to Seville from Gib- 
raltar he must stay over night at a place where he can be 
reasonably comfortable. He can go from Granada to 
Seville in one day; from Seville to Cordovain a few 
hours, and from Cordova back to Gibraltar in 12 hours. 
Granada, Seville and Cordova are the tbree places in the 
south of Spain best worth seeing, and from Gibraltar 
they can now all be seen in a week. 

Until recently the ordinary route to these,as to other 
Spanish towns, was from France and by rail, necessitat- 
ing, a few years ago, some day and night journeys, which 
could not well be broken for lack of hotels at convenient 
intermediate stations; while sometimes the one train a 
day had to be left and taken at some unearthly hour, 
like three o’clock in the morning. 

Thus Spain got the name of a hard country to travel 
in and was generally avoided by all but the young, vig- 
orous and adventurous, especially in the winter, when 
the weather may be very cold and the provision against 
it very inadequate, according to American ideas. The 
approach by Gibraltar, however, has made the part of 
Spain which is mild in winter so easily accessible that 
the number of American visitors has greatly increased 
and seems likely to increase still further, one reason be- 





ing doubtless that the winter passage is less likely to be 
stormy to the Mediterranean than to the British Chan- 
nel. Thus among us there is now a practical interest in 
Spanish railroad accommodations greater than hereto- 
fore. 

The Spanish railroad system is isolated from that of 
the rest of Europe by its gage of 5 ft. 3 in., adopted, 
it is said, for strategic reasons, to prevent an advancing 
enemy from advancing with his rolling stock. It would 
be interesting to know who the genius was who made 
the door for the cat large to prevent the kitten from fol- 
lowing it. Certainly if an army cannot reduce the gage 
of any Spanish railroad faster than it can conquer the 
country and advance, the Spaniards must cease to dis- 
play the splendid power of resistance which has dis- 
tinguished them heretofore. 

The Spanish railroads have been largely built by 
French and English capital, and apparently the en- 
gineering has been chiefly French. There is some very 
heavy work in the mountainous country of Andalucia 
(southern Spain), and doubtless aiso in northern Spain; 
and even on the central plateau, of which Madrid is the 
center, it is by no means light; and the construction 
seems very solid. The rolling stock, also, appears to be 
patterned after Freach construction, though the new 
line from Algeciras (only 110 miles long) has English 
rolling stock, like most railroads built with English 
capital, and, by the way, English passenger conductors 
as well. 

The cars there are of the familiar European type, the 
first-class compartments heavily upholstered, and more 
comfortable to sit in than American cars. Except on 
the English line, however, I have found the springs in- 
sufficient, and the passenger is jolted more than the state 
of the track justifies. The most striking difference 
from other European cars is the lack of neatness. The 
upholstery is generally pretty well dyed with dust, 
patches are not uncommon, and there is a general dingi- 
ness (in first-class cars, mind) comparable, perhaps, to 
that of the ‘‘back numbers” which some of our railroads 
have banished to local trains on remote branches—or to 
sundry suburban trains out of New York. On the 
Algeciras line the upholstery, which reaches’ nearly to 
the roof, is completely covered with brown linen hous- 
ings, which leave visible not a thread of the fabric under- 
neath. I had to unbutton the linen and turn it back to 
find out what the cushions were covered with. This 
certainly saves the upholstery, and I would not object to 
it if the linen were washed oftener. 

The cars seem to me more spacious than other European 
cars. I found theiuside width of one first-class compart- 
ment to be 9 ft.2in. These usually have places for four 
on each side of the compartment, but in one car out of 
Toledo there were places for five on each side. Some of 
the compartments on the Algeciras (English) line havea 
water-closet and washbasin, entered by a doorin the 
center of one side, leaving a double seat on each side 
about as large as ours, while the other side is divided 
into four single seats. The divisions, asin other European 
compartment cars, are by hinged arms which turn up, 
and this gives them one very considerable advantage over 
our cars. If the seats are not all occupied you can turn 
up one or two arms, and lie down as comfortably as on 
an ordinary lounge, while in our cars the empty seats do 
no one any good. Now, there usually are empty sedts in 
first-class compartments, and when there are, some of the 
passengers—or all of them in turn—can rest as they can- 
notin any American day car, however “ palatial ’’ it may 
be. This, however, is straying from Spain. 

All trains, so far as I have seen, have a water-closet at 
one end of the baggage car, which is behind the passen- 
ger cars. I suspect that it is scarcely ever used. Of 
course it can be entered and left only at stations, and 
most travelers object strongly to imprisonment in such 
a place for the time required by a Spanish train to run 
between two stations. 

The comfort of foreigners is much affected by the 
practice of smoking at all times and inall places, except, 
perhaps, at church. The law requires that one com- 
partment on each train shall be reserved for ‘‘no fuma- 
dores,”’ but Iam told that the compartment is usually 
occupied by smokers, for the reason, probably, that no- 
body objects; and if there is no actual smoking you 
have stale smoke instead of fresh smoke, for curtains 
and upholstery are completely permeated by it. On the 
sleeping cars, sheets and pillow cases smell of smoke, and 
the very towel with which you wipe your face. Going 
from Seville to Madrid, the conductor (and porter 
combined) before making up the beds rolled up a cigar- 
ette and smoked. At the hotel dinner table, thronged 
by ladies, the men smoke and never dream of asking 
permission. 

To speak of the “speed” of Spanish trains would 
hardly be proper. ‘‘Speed” is not the word to be used 
in connection with the subject. Before citing examples, 
however, I venture to suggest that speed is not always 
an unmixed good, and for my part I consider a leisurely 
passage through the picturesque country between Alge- 
ciras and Bobadilla and between Bobadilla and Granada 
very much preferable to a rush past mountains and 
valley, and the novel life of thostrange country, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. Spanis one of the few 
countries which you can see by rail. Going north from 
Gibraltar you distinguish the cork woods, the red 
peeled trunks of the separate trees, the endless olive 
orchards on the hillsides, the various fruit trees and 
garden plants in the irrigated valleys, the long gangs of 
plowmen with their ox teams, processions of scores of 
muleteers, with their pack animals gaily caparisoned; 








the round, paved Gunite ines where the cattle tread 
out the corn; the wine skins and other strange freight 
at the stations, and during the leisurely waits have 
abundant time to observe the appearance, the costumes 
and the ways of the groups of the dark-eyed Audalucians 
gathered there, and the affectionate greetings and leave- 
takings of the people. Many seem to think that while 
everything can be seen from the road, nothing can be 
seen from the railroad; but there are railroad routes (and 
not in Spain alone) which are extremely beautiful, and 
to see these well the train must not go too fast, in fact, T 
would almost say the slower the better. 

Now to put the matter in the most flattering way for 
the Spanish railroads, I will say that probably no others 
in the world give the passengers so good an opportunity 
to see the country. It is true, however, that the quality 


‘which enables them to do this on the day trains attaches 


also to the night trains, and I have difficulty in discover 
ing anything to say in its favor then. There would not 
bein the broadest daylight any temptation to spend 
eight or ten hours at a speed of 18 miles an hour over the 
monotonous plains of La Mancha, unless you had your 
Don Quixote along, and wished to review his adventures 
on the scene itself ; but in the night, with a hard frost 
and the hot-water bottles nearly cold, the speed of the 
Empire State Express is certainly preferable. But to the 
facts, : 

The new English line from Algeciras north to Boba 
dilla, with heavy grades, has but one through train, a 
mixed train, which makes the run in 6 hours and 15 mine 
utes, or about 18 miles an hour. The mail train runs only 
on the upper part of the line, from Rorda to Bobadilla 
44 miles in2 hours and 37 minutes, 17 miles an hour, 
From Bobadilla to Granada, 77 miles, also through a 
mountain country with heavy grades, the mail train is 
supposed to run in 3 hours 32 minutes (ours took 20 min- 

utes more), the mixed train in 8 hours and 5 minutes, 
and the freight train (carrying passengers) in 7 hours and 
30 minutes—22, 1214 and 10 miles an hour, respectively. 
On these lines, I repeat, Ido not wish to travel faster— 
by day. From Bobadilla to Seville, 103 miles, mostly in 
the great plain of the Guadalquivir, there is a through 
train in 6 hours—17 miles an hour. From Seville to Ma- 
drid is one of the great trunk lines of Spain, 356 miles 
long. You can go by the mixed train, leaving Seville at 
8:50 p. m., and arrive at Madrid at 8:35 of the next night, 
2334 hours, or just 15 miles an hour; by the mail train 
you start at 10:26 in the morning and get to Madrid at 
5:50 the next morning—19 hours and 24 minutes, or 181¢ 
miles per hour; but during the winter three times a week, 
there is a ‘tren expres,’”’ which makes the run at the 
headlong rate of 231¢ miles an hour, leaving Seville at 
6:10 p. m. and arriving in Madrid at 9:30 the next morn- 
ing. Moreover, this train has a sleeping car attached, 
one of the International Sleeping Cir Company’s four- 
wheeled back numbers, rather dingy and permeated 
with tobacco smoke, as I have said, but with convenient 
state rooms, in which we found it easier to sleep than in 
our American palaces, and that, it seems to me, is the 
best quality a sleeping car can have. 

This, however, is in the south of Spain—the most back- 
ward part of the country, perhaps. I will cite, there- 
fore, some of the other runs out of Madrid. 

Madrid to Alicante, an important Mediterranean port, 
283 miles, the fastest train runs in 154% hours—181¢ miles 
an hour; from Madrid to Barcelona, 425 miles, an ex- 
press train, not carrying third-class passengers, requires 
16 hours and 41 minutes (253¢ miles an hour); from Ma- 
drid to Hendaya, the town on the French frontier, at the 
western end of the Pyrenees, 393 miles, the chief ap- 
proach from the north, with four through trains (prob- 
ably the only long line in Spain with so many) a mixed 
train goes 1534 miles an hour, a mail train161¢, one express 
2514, and the “‘south express,” carrying only first-class pas- 
sengers, at an advance on the regular rates, with sleep- 
ing cars, running through from Paris to Lisbon, largely 
for the accommodation of passengers taking steamers 
for South American ports, 26 miles. This is the highest 
speed known in the country—the Empire State Express 
of Spain. The train runs three times a week, and the 
fare is 114 times the ordinary first-class fare, and amounts 
to about $18 for the 393 miles. Only 36 tickets are sold 
for one train. A dining car is attached. 

The ordinary fares are at the rate, so far as observed, 
of about 1.71, 2.67 and 3.50 cents per mile for the three 
classes, respectively, and there are many excursion fares 

at greatly reduced rates, the habit of summering out of 
the largecities being more general, perhaps, than anye 
where else in the world. The rates given are calculated 
at the present value of the national currency ; if it were 
at par they would be about one-sixth more. The sleep- 
ing-car fare for the 356 miles between Madrid and Se- 
ville, or any part thereof, amounts to just about $7.50 
for a stateroom with two narrow berths, which can pos- 
sibly hold two. 

In considering the rate of speed we should bear in mind 
that the through travel is generally insignificant; per- 
haps we should say that the local travel isalso. This 
does not explain, however, why people should be willing 
to spend three hours going the 47 miles between Madrid 
and Toledo, for instance. All the trainstake that time, 
and there must be considerable intercourse between the 
places. Probably the slowness of the trains is a reason 


why many of them state at unseasonably early hours in 
the morning from important centers, often at six or 
shortly after. 

The stations are generally very dingy, and less com 
fortable than elsewhere, I might say, if I did not remem- 
ber some of those at home. 


Generally they are of stone 
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and solid looking structures; but the inside of those I 
have entered is less attractive than the outside, and 
waiting for a train at a junction is dismal business; 
and there is a good deal of waiting and changing of 
cars, many routes which the tourist would naturally 
suppose to afford patronage for through cars being 
broken up into sections. 

Hotels habitable by civilized people are very rare ex- 
cept in the large towns, where they are generally suf- 
ficiently good and sometimes very good. Some journeys 
which the traveler would like to make wholly by day- 
light are impracticable for lack of lodging for the night. 

The one railroad eating house I have had occasion to 
patronize supplied a better warm meal and better pro- 
visions to carry on the road than it has been my fortune 
to find in any American railroad eating house. Fruit is 
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Railway Clauses Act of 1845 only three of the above con- 
ditions were recognized as being factors in rendering the 
circumstances dissimilar. They were for the same dis- 
tance over the same part of the railroad in all other 
respects under similar circumstances. Part of the 
clause embodying this legislation is given here. The 
opening clause is especially significant; it shows that it 
has long been regarded as legitimate that rates should be 
based on “value of service,” since this principle is 
synonymous with accommodating rates to the circum- 
stances of the traffic. 

‘“‘ And whereas it is expedient that the company should 
be enabled to vary the tolls upon the railway so as to ac- 
commodate them to the circumstances of the vi: nl but 
that such power of varying should not be used for the 
purpose of prejudicing or favoring particular parties 
cor it shall be lawful for the company, . from 
time to time, to alter or 
vary thetolls . . . either 
upon the whole or upon 
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Transverse Sections of Erie Postal 


abundant and fair; there are good bread and excellent 
cold meats and cheese at low prices, and very good Span- 
ish wines at prices lower than corresponding qualities 
can be had anywhere else. Hot coffee can be had also, 
good, but not cheap, as they count it here--about eight 
cents a cup. 
The service at the stations, ticket collection, etc., are 
ike the French practice and very slow. You are allowed 
66 lbs. of baggage free, and many passengers take more 
than that into the car with them—just as elsewhere in 
Europe. The conductors, baggagemen, etc. seem kindly 
and patient, but they are often provokingly deliberate. 
The chief positive discomforts, so far as I have en- 
countered them, are the numerous changes and the 
early starts, often compelling you to go without your 
breakfast. Once established in a first-class compart- 
ment which is not full (and two will often have it to 
themselves) and you may be comfo1table for a long day’s 
journey—or for a long night’s journey, doubtless, but I 
have not tried that. You can sit, lounge, eat, drink and 
sleep in it more comfortably than in our ordinary cars. 
SW. DD. 





Retrospective Railroad Studies.—“ Under the Same 
Circumstances.” 


When the Senate amended the long and short haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act by inserting “under 
the same circumstances and conditions,” it was felt by 
some that the efficiency of the section was destroyed and 
that a way had been opened by which the railroad com- 
panies might evade the law by leaving ‘the conditions” 
undetermined and open to judicial disagreement. The 
opposition to this clause was very bitter in some 
quarters, but had its opponents been aware that “‘ under 
the same circumstances” had been introduced into 
clauses of railroad acts for fifty years, in order that 
justice might be done to the carrying corporations— 
they might have modified their antagonism. When in 
1840 a select committee of the House of Commons was 
drafting a bill for the regulation of railroads, the rail- 
road companies raised objections to a rate clause, and 
asserted that equality in rates should only prevail under 
“similar circumstances,” and these were when the 
freight and passengers were carried at the same time, 
in the same volume or numbers, for the same distance, 
in thesame direction, at the same speed, over the same 
part of the railroad, in the same kind of conveyance and 
in all other respects under similar circumstances. 

When the legislation proposed was effected in the 









\ : any particular portion o 
the railway as they shall 
, think fit; provided that all 
| ft such tolls be at all times 
| I charged equally to all per- 
I P 
sons . . . conveyed in a 
<)> like manner over the same 
portion of the line of rail- 
Fe Re. way under the same circum- 
+a YS stances, and no reduction or 
east S advance in any such toll 
shall be made either directly 
or indirectly in favor of any 
particular company or per- 
son traveling upon or using 
the line.”’ 

Long before this was en- 
acted equality clauses were 
often found in individual 
acts authorizing railroad 
construction. A tramway 
act in 1809 contained the 
following clause : 

“That if any wharfinger, 
or other servant belonging 
to the said company, shall 
give any preference or show 
any partiality to any person 
; or persons in loading or un- 
1 loading any goods, wares or 
merchandise, . . . every 
person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay for every of- 
offense any sum not exceed- 
ing the sum of 20 shillings.” 
. This act, however, does not 
a i apply to rates, but only to 
——— fa ilities of service. In 1833, 
a special act contains this 
clause : 

“The said company shall 
not partially raise or lower 
the rates, toll or sums pay- 
able under this act, but all 

y @) such rates, tolls and sums 
shall be sofixed that the same 
shall be taken from all per- 

Car ‘ 

‘ sons alike under the same or 

similar circumstances.” 

As a prevention against discriminations in lucalities, 
tentative clauses were introdueed into charters which 
showed that the evils of both types were fully appreciated. 
A clause from an act in 1836 indicates this: 

*. .. The aforesaid rates and tolls shall be charged 
équally . . . throughout the whole of said railway in re- 
spect of the same description of articles... and that no 
reduction or advance shall be made in favor of or 
against any particular person, or be confined to any par- 
ticular part of said railway, but that every such reduc- 
tion or advance shall extend throughout the whole and 
every part of the said railway... and shall extend to all 
persons whomsoever.”’ 

“ven the language used in speaking of ‘‘discrimina- 
tion’? dates back into the early days of railroading. 
The following paragraph, which appeared in 1844, 
recognizes the evils of personal discrimination in the 
form of ‘‘drawbacks ”’ 

“Again, railway and canal carriers conspire against 
the public every now and then by clandestinely holding 

















undue preference, is worth attention, since sections 2 
and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, enacted thirty- 
three years subsequently, bear so close a resemblance to 
it: 

‘“+ + + Every railway company shall, according to its 
respective powers, afford all reasonable facilities for the 
interchange of traffic. . . . and no such company shall 
make or give any undue or unreasonable ~~ erences or 
advantages. ...in favor of any particular person or 
company. or any particular description of traffic; nor 
shall any company subject any particular person or 
posers sees or any particular traffic to any undue or un- 
reasonable preju ice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever.”’ 


The act from which the above was quoted was enacted 


after the report of the famous Select Committee of 1853 
had been presented. The evidence was such that the re- 
port of the Committee contained the following sugges- 
tions : 

“That working arrangements between different com- 
panies for the regulation of the traffic and the division 
of tne profits should be sanctioned under proper condi- 
tions and for limited periods, but that amalgamation of 
companies should not be sanctioned except in minor or 
special cases, where it clearly appears to the Standing 
Committee that the true and only object of such amalga- 
mation is improved economy of management and conse- 
quent advantage to the public.” 

And the above was prompted by a recognition of the 
fact that undue preferences, which were the greatest 
evil of the railroad system, could not be destroyed in 


any other way, R. L’A. D. 








New Sixty-Five Foot Postal Cars on the Erie: 





The Erie Railroad has recently put into service some 
particularly well-built and equipped postal cars 65 ft. 
long inside, which are used on the mail trains between 
New York and Chicago. There is five of these cars now 
in service and through the courtesy of Mr. A. E. Mit- 





























Transverse Section of Truck. 


chell, Superintendent of Motive Power of the Erie, we 
are enabled to show details of their construction. 

As is the case with the new Baltimore & Ohio postal 
cars, which were described in the Railroad Gazette for 
Nov. 1, 1895, the Erie cars have no end platforms. They 
are, however, 5 ft. longer inside than the Baltimore & 
Ohio cars. Their width is 9 ft. 834 in. over side sills, and 
their length over end timbers is 67 ft. 73% in. They are 
equipped with the Westinghouse automatic quick-acting 
brake and all the wheels on both trucks are braked. 
The brakes can be worked by hand if necessary. The 
cars are heated by the New York Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co.’s system and the Baker heater. Gold coup- 
lings and steam hose are used for the steam piping. 
Eleven Pintsch gas lamps light the car and there are 
four gas reservoirs under each car, 8 ft. 6in. long and 
20 in. in diameter. 

The engravings show the floor plan of the car: two 
views of one of the trucks; and the details of the floor, 
side and end framing. The sills are all of Douglas fir. 
A feature of the construction of these cars is the exten- 
sive use of iron plates in re-enforcing the sills, posts and 
other timbers. As the engravings show, the side sills 
are double, with a 1 in. x 8 in. iron plate between 
them, extending the entire length of the car. These 











Truck for Erie Postal Car. 


‘a meeting to regulate the rates of carriage,’ although 
the public in general are totally unaware of such pro- 
ceedings, and fancy there is a strenuous competition ex- 
isting; yet, in truth, as far as price goes, there is no such 
thing; but, on the contrary, an amalgamation is in force 
until some one more perfidious than the rest is detected 
in having given to some factor or manufacturer a draw- 
back to secure the carriage of his goods, and thus such 
individual has had secretly an undue advantage over his 
neighbors and the rest of the public. Then temporary 
competition ensues again, but, alas! for a short time 
only, as they very soon arrange another ‘ meeting to keep 
up rates.’ And when onc “they get in possession of the 
goods they are then coabied to send them via circuitous 


routes, either by canal or railway, to suit their own pur- 
poses, though much to the injury and delay of the goods 
in transit.” 

The above paragraph sounds quite modern, and if 
some of the phiases were modified it would be a typical 
comment on supposed railroad practice of to-day. The 
clause in the act of 1854, which directly legislates against 





plates are bent around at each end to form a knee 
against the end sill as shown. The inner side sill is 
gained half an inch to receive this plate. The draft sills 
are plated with a1 x 8 in. iron-plate extending back 
from the end of the car to beyond the nearest tie-timber 
and bent around at the end to form a knee as before. 
These plates are bolted to the sills with }g-in. bolts. The 
end sills are gained for two iron plates 1 in. x 6}¢ in. as 
shown, the plate being bolted to the timber with %-in. 
bolts. There is also a \-in. iron plate on the bottom, 
bolted to the end, intermediate and draw sills as shown 
in the engravings. Further use of the iron plates in the 
construction of the car is shown in the end posts which 
have a % in. x 3in. iron plate extending from end sill 
to end plate, with the ends bent over to form knees 
against the end siil and the end plate. The corner posts 
have asimilar plate, The side posts are plated with }-in. 
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x 8-in. iron plates the entire length of the posts, secured 
to the posts by twelve 14-in. screws. 

It is of interest to note that the short, side framing 
under the windows reverses at the needle beams and 


the load is not carried to the body bolsters as is usually 
the case. This is done because the greatest weight of 
storage of mail comes over a point which would not 
have been sufficiently supported had the load been taken 
up as just indicated. The load is therefore carried to 
the needle beams and through them to the truss rods. 
The interior fittings of the car are mostly in ash, 
The postal arrangements are as follows: A paper case of 
19 boxes side by side, between the side doors on both 
sides of the car, and nine others next to the letter case 
on one side of the car only, these being shown in the 


NEW £65-FT. POSTAL CAR FOR THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


floor plan of the car. These boxes are placed over the 
bag racks and just under the roof. <A letter case con. 
sisting of 560 pigeon holes 10 tiers in height is placed as 
shown in theengraving. Each box is 414 in. wide and 4 in. 
high. A distributing table is shown in the engraving 2 
ft. 2in. wide, the space under the table being used for 
drawers and boxes. The pouch racks between the doors 
on both sides of the car are of the Harrison type. The 
stationary pouch rack next to the letter case takes up all 
the room between this case and the door. These pouch 
racks are shown in the floor plan of the car. 

The trucks, of which there are two, are six-wheel, swing 
motion, 5 ft. 3in. center to center of axles, making the 
wheel base of the truck 10 ft.6 in. The wheels are 36 in. 
in diameter, steel-tired {and made by the Paige Car 
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The axles are of open-hearth steel 
with 44g in. x 8!4-in. journals. The wheel pieces are 
plated with %<-in. iron plates throughout. The 
transoms are of wood plated on both sides with iron 
plates and trussed with two rods 1 in. square. The end 
sills are re-inforced by plates of wrought iron under- 
neath the part that is cut out to clear the draft timbers. 
They also have a %-in. iron plate bolted on the outside 
throughout their entire length. The National hollow 
brakebeam is used in connection with the Ross patent 
cast-iron brakeshoe. The cars are equipped with the 
Janney-Buhoup passenger car, draft-rigging equipment, 
the couplers having steel knuckles. The draft timbers 
are plated on each side with %-in. wrought iron plates 
extending the full depth of the draft timbers. 


Wheel Company. 


x ‘-in. 
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Railroad Economics. 





In our issue of Dec. 20, page 835, appeared a report, 
very much abridged, of the first four lectures delivered 
by Mr. Acworth in his recent course in London on 
railroad economics. We are now able to give a report of 
the concluding lectures. 

In his fifth lecture Mr. Acworth discussed the question 
of state ownership of railroads. It was shown, he said, 
both by experience and argument, that rates were al- 
ways based on commercial principles, and that discrim- 
ination was necessary. hdeeltting this, advocates in 
Germany of state managed railroads said that cnly the 
Government could be trusted to discriminate fairly, 
since private individuals either could not or would not 
do so. But would the Government either be, or seem to 
be, wiser and more honest than a private company? It 
might be admitted that the great mass of German opin- 
ion which was in favor of state railroads was right—for 
Germany. But there was an enormous difference be- 
tween state functionaries in Germany and in this coun- 
try. The best men of the country entered the German 
Government service, where it was probable, therefore, 
that the greater part of the energy and ability of the 
country would be found. But the whole bent of the 
English race was toward individual enterprise. Eng- 
lish Government departments, too, were notoriously 
‘*squeezable’’ under the pressure of deputations, etc., 
and rates would be specially liable to suffer from that 
sort of thing. There was no system by which this could 
be prevented. 

In Belgium railroad appointments were made from 
political motives and tariffs used as bribes to get votes 
from particular districts, while no one denied that in 
Australia the railroads were worked for political reasons. 
This was an immense difficulty in a democratic country; 
could it be surmounted in England ? We could not, of 
course, allow the railroads to be mixed up with politics ; 
they must be under the control of a non-political com- 
mittee. But such committees had been started and it 
had been found impossible to continue them, as witness 
the Poor Law Board and the Railway Commissioners of 
1845. In fact, it could not reasonably be expected that in 
democratic countries state railroad management could 
be divorced from political control. 

But, even were it possible, would the community be 
any better served ? What motive had state railways for 
making improvements, or what interest had they in de- 
veloping trade by means of new special rates? It was an 
argument in favor of competition as productive of good 
results that the desire to beat others, to pass a given 
standard, was the great stimulus to human action. This 
stimulus, however, was wanting to state railroads. 

In the sixth of his series of lectures Mr. Acworth dis- 
cussed the methods by which the State exercised con- 
trol over railroad tariffs in different countries. With 
regard to private railrcads which were state-guaranteed 
he said that in Italy, Holland and Spain the Ministry 
had the power to reduce rates on making full compen- 
sation for any loss sustained by the companies on ac- 
count of such reduction. In France there was a large 
control staff costing from £160,000 to £200,000 a year. 
The Ministry had a consultative committee of 50 or 
60 members, more than half being officials and the rest 
representatives of various bodies. Every proposed alter- 
ation of tariff came before them, and was sanctioned or 
rejected by the Minister acting on their advice. The 
Minister had no power of reduction, and, while omnip- 
otent in all that concerned safety, could in commercial 
matters in many instances only resort to persuasion. 

Turning to railroads that were privately owned, the 
lecturer said that in Canada, in 1888, a Royal Commis- 
sion reported that the interests of commerce would be 
best served by leaving the arrangement of tariff rates for 
passengers and goods in the control of the several com: 
panies, subject only to approval and revision of maaxi- 
mum rates by an authorized tribunal. The tribunal was 
a committee of the Cabinet. 

In the United States the control was a very complex 
one. The bulk of the regulations were in the hands of 
the state governments, though interstate traffic was 
regulated by the central government. The commissions 
of regulation which existed in most of the states were of 
two types—supervisory and compulsory. The first meant 
publicity and the force of public opinion, while the 
second meant constable. Under the latter system the 
commissions had the power to instruct the Attorney- 
General to prosecute; but, not being judicial bodies, they 
could not themselves decide on the matter under dispute. 
This power, however, they had not used much in the 
past, and practically they had ceased to do so at all. The 
supervisory commissions worked very well, but the 
others were, according to Hadley, an ‘‘ avowed failure.” 

After emphasizing the extreme difficulty of deciding 
many of the cases which came before the controlling bod- 
ies, Mr.’Acworth briefly discussed English arrangements. 
There was legislative control of maximum rates, but 
these were almost useless in preventing extortion. The 
experience of 1892-93 had proved that a system of max- 
imum rates was both insufficient and inefficient. After 
mentioning with disapproval the proposals which had 
been made to give the Board of Trade compulsory powers, 
the lecturer quoted Ulrich’s opinion that it was impossi- 
ble for a court of justice or a government department to 
investigate and decide railroad rate questions in detail. 
The thing broke down owing not only to the diffieulties 
of investigation and decision, but also to the immense 
number of individual cases that had to be dealt with. 

In a lecture supplementary to his course, Mr. Acworth 
entered more particularly into the subject of passenger 
fares. After briefly considering whether the attain- 
ment of a uniform tariff was a desirable end, he pro- 
ceeded to point out some respects in which goods and 
passenger traffic differed. Goods could be arbitrarily 
classified, but passengers classified themselves. This 
fact limited the charges that could be obtained from 
passengers. A man could not be forced to pay 4d. a mile 
to travel first-class, unless he felt he got value for his 
money, and any attempt to make him do so would 
simply drive him to the third-class carriages. But it 
was pencerannes to make a passenger pay higher for speed 
and for extra accommodation (which was more justifi- 
able). It was a commonplace in England to say that on 
the whole first-class passengers did not pay. It might 
be granted that first-class passengers were not so_profit- 
able as third-class, but that was not the question. 
Supposing that the London & North Western made 
£400,000 a year more by carring first-class passengers 
than it would have made if it had carried them all third- 
class, the question was whether the extra cost for haul- 
age, stock, etec., involved »y first-class traffic was more 
or less than £400,000. If more, first-class traffic did not 
pay; if less, it did. 

The principles governing goods and passenger traffic 
were much the same. There were two sets of fares in 
most countries. The first were those based on mileage, 


and these might be divided into those which were mile- 
age rates pure and simple and those which followed a 
sort of sliding scale, the second 50 miles of a journey, 


for example, being charged at a lower rate per mile than 
the first. These tariffs with decreasing bases were first 
introduced by Belgium in 1866, but were given up after 
five years’ trial, In Holland and Russia fares were now 
calculated in this way. . 

The second set of fares were the special ones for traffic 
which either could not or would not pay the normal 
rates. Of these the lecturer discussed many examples, 
such as excursion, circular, season and workmen’s 
tickets. Statistics were not available in England. but in 
France more than half the total number of passengers 
traveled at rates below the normal. Mr. Acworth then 
briefly mentioned the system of unitorm universal rates 
sometimes advocated. Supporters of this, he said, argued 
on the analogy of the penny post, but he thought the 
analogy would not hold in several respects. The 
objection was that, supposing the average of existing 
long and short distance journeys was taken and made 
the universal fare, the long journeys would doubtless in- 
crease in number, but the short ones, on which profit- 
able working would depend, would greatly decrease. 
The advocates of the system had had some influence in 
Hungary, where the zone system, introduced in 1889, was 
a only bold experiment undertaken by a state 
railroad. 








Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission. 





A brief summary of the ninth annual report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as sent out from Wash- 
ington by telegraph, was given in the Railroad Gazette 
last week. From the longer summary prepared by the 
Secretary of the Commission, which has since been re- 
ceived, we extract a few additional paragraphs. Thelist 
of cases decided by the courts during the past year indi- 
cates that this part of the report is a valuable resumé of 
those branches of railroad law with which the Commis- 
sion has to deal, and as they are affected by the latest 
judicial opinions. One of the questions decided is that 
of the duty of carriers to show the entire charge for 
transportation from depot to depot by single items in the 
tariff sheets. Under the head of criminal cases it is 
stated that C.S. Wight, of the Baltimore & Ohio, was 
fined $1,000 and James Means, of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, $500, for making illegal 
rates on beer from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh. Twenty 
cases are now pending in the courts to enforce orders 
that have been issued by the Commission. 

The Commission declines to advise the abolition of 
the imprisonment feature of the penal provisions of the 
law, but it is not inclined to oppose such legislation 
should Congress see fit to enact it, nor would it be 
averse, if the amendments suggested are adopted, to test- 
ing the experiment of punishment by fine only; but it is 
held that the corporations themselves should be made 
indictable for criminal violations of the act as well as 
their officers and agents. 

In discussing safety appliances the commission seems 
to be satisfied that the uniform regulations for placing 
grabirons on freight cars, approved by the informal bal- 
lot lately taken in the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
ought to be adopted by Congress and made the fixed legal 
standard. It is stated that on Nov. 30 last the Philadel- 
phia & Reading refused 2,000 freight cars coming from 
connecting roads, and the Pennsylvania a like number, 
for not having suitable grabirons. 

For the year ending June 30, 1894, one employee in 
every 428 was killed, as compared with one in 320 the 
previous year. The number of trainmen killed was one 
in 156, as compared with one in 115 the previous 
year. This marked improvement is believed by 
the Commission to be due to the use of better safety 
equipment. We hope that this is true, at least partially; 
but we are inclined to believe that probably the small 
proportion of inexperienced or inexpert trainmen in the 
forces of the various roads, consequent upon the dis- 
charge of large numbers of men when business began to 
fall off in 1893, was a more important element in the 
matter. 

The agreement of the Central Traffic Association, 
May 1, 1894, for the division of eastbound freight out 
of Chicago is held to be a pooling agreement because 
‘* the roads engaged to divide among themselves in pro- 
portions to be fixed by mutual agreements, the entire 
competitive traffic, each agreeing forits part to limit 
its business to the extent necessary for that purpose,”’’ 
and the Attorney-General has been asked to prosecute 
the roads in the courts for violating the fifth section of 
the Interstate Commerce law. A similar move was 
made against the Wiggins Ferry and the St. Louis 
bridge, but the grand jury at St. Louis failed to find a 
bill against the accused carriers. 

In the paragraph repeating the request that Con- 
gress pass a law compelling the roads to adopt one uni- 
form classification of freight for the whole country, 
which request has been presented several successive 
years, it is stated that at a recent meeting of a committee 
of the National Convention of State Railroad Commis- 
sioners, it was practically agreed that nothing further 
could be done toward securing uniform classification 
without a mandatory law. 








A Cure for Rate Wars.* 





Having sufficiently described the cause of rate wars, a 
possible cure may be indicated. Of necessity it must be 
within the law; therefore, as matters now stand, pools, 
asa remedy are excluded. Perhaps it may be found in 
the words *‘ responsibility” and “accountability.” The 
responsibility for each disastrous break in rates should 
be located, and the punishment due should be inflicted 
without fear or favor. In order to make such a remedy 
effective, there should be constituted a board or syndi- 
cate of bankers, representing investors in corporate 
properties. Such an organization would be in a position 


*An extract froma paper by Mr. John W. Midgley, Chair- 
a Weste-n Freight Association, printed in The Forum of 
anuary. 


to say to each company: ‘‘ We will commend you securi- 
ties so long as your property is managed conservatively; 
but if it should appear that your officers are acting reck- 
lessly, or are willful disturbers, we will advise the public 
to let your stocks and bonds alone.’’ A statement of 
that kind, from men of authority in financial circles, 
would speedily subdue the most belligerent, and pre- 
sumably compel the directors of the company concerned 
to give their immediate attention to the troubles, with 
the probable result that the disturbances would cease. 
The remedy is simple, but there need be no doubt as to 
its efficacy. Noman, however rich or powerful, would 
disregard an intimation of the character described: 
while the possibility of its receipt would restrain those 
who depend on the confidence of others for their employ- 
ment. 

It is monstrous that affairs so vast as those repre- 
sented by railroad systems should be at the mercy of any 

etulant official, or be subject to the caprice of an or- 

inary agent. And yet one solicitor, by accepting the 
misstatemerts of a shipper in preference to the denial of 
arival,can plunge the roads in a given section intoa 
ruinous strife, simply because the authority to establish 
rates of transportation (which is conferred upon the di- 
rectors) has, by the latter, been devolved upon the man- 
agers, who in turn have delegated it to subordinates 
whose chief ambition is to accumulate tonnage. It is a 
sad commentary upon modern methods, which in other 
branches of railroad service have reached such a high 
state of efficiency that the earning power of a road can 
be and often is wasted by irresponsible agents, without 
attracting notice from those whom the stockholders 
elected to look after their interests. 

If the directors of each — corporation would 
awake to their duty, and would appoint one of their 
number to act with others similarly named, as a stand- 
ing committee to inspect the traffic affairs of the inter- 
ested roads, a degree of prudence and honesty would be 
infused into those departments which would contrast 
favorably with the present laxity and depravity. 

The foregoing scheme contemplates the creation of 
competent tribunals for the suppression of riotous con- 
duct in the operation of railroads. This it proposes todo 
by emphasizing the restraints embodied in responsibility 
and accountability. . . . 

The inevitable result of surveillance and publicity as 
above would be to concentrate the rate-emaking power 
in fewer hands. It should, on all competitive traffic, 
rest with one man on each system. Those men, having 
clearly-defined authority, could, in each important 
group, constitute a board for the equitable regulation of 
common interests. Co-existent with such boards, and 
to give effect to their acts, should be organizations that 
—_— promote co-operation and ensure uniformity in 
rules. 

But all these methods will prove unavailing unless 
adequate provision be made for the arbitration of dis- 
agreements. There are so many conflicting interests to 
be reconciled, and such contrary opinions are likely to 
be firmly held, that deadlocks will occur and contests 
follow if it be not provided in advance that recourse 
shall be had to arbitration whenever the parties toa 
traffic contract are unable to agree. For that purpose a 
permanent board should be appointed, or rules be adopt- 
ed for the prompt creation of competent tribunals. 

The sugvestions made necessitate the provision of the 
instrumentalities requisite to consider every question 
which may arise concerning two or more common car- 
riers. They imply the formation of associations, where- 
in each company is accorded fair representation, to ad- 
just differences in an orderly way, and, failing therein, 
to ensure their determination by reference to disinter- 
ested _—_ The opportunity having thus been af- 
forded to obtain due consideration by a jury of peers of 
every claim presented, no great hardship would be 
wrought if, in the event of continued disagreement, a 
settlement be enforced by arbitration. Should all those 
agencies fail to avert trouble, the responsibility for what- 
ever loss might ensue would not then be difficult to lo- 
cate, and the duty devolved upon the higher board sug- 
gested would be comparatively simple of performance. 

The remedy indicated for the prevention of rate wars 
may therefore be summarized as follows: 

1. Create a board of financiers which shall mark for 
—— properties that are unwisely administered. 

2. Appoint a standing committee, consisting of one 
director from each prominent railroad system in a given 
territory, which shall promptly inquire into and locate 
the responsibility for any rate war that may occur. 

3. Concentrate the rate-making authority on all com- 
petitive traffic in the hands of one man upon each system 
= railroad, and provide for its exclusive exercise by such 
officer. 

4. Form comprehensive associations in each well- 
defined group, for the proper consideration of questions 
of common interest, the several members to be adequately 
represented in the deliberations. 

Provide for the prompt arbitration of all disagree- 
ments, as they arise, between any two or more parties to 
a traffic association. 








The King Bridge Co.’s Ore Hoists and Conveyors. 





The accompanying illustrations will be of interest to 
railroads and others handling ore and coal from vessels 
to dock and cars, or vice versa. It gives a general idea 
of a plant recently designed and built under patents and 
rights granted the King Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O., on 
the docks of the Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula division of the Pennsylvania lines, at Ashtabula, O., 
and operated by M. A. Hanna & Co. Although perhaps 
the King Bridge Co. is not generally known to be in this 
line of business, it has built a number of machines of 
this character, the first being in 1882, probably the first 
plant of the kind built for handling ore and coal in this 
manner. Although the machine shown in the illustra- 
tion does not vary much from the earlier type it is 
quite superior in the improvements which experience 
has shown to be of benefit in dispatch and economical 
maintenance, which means much when the short navi- 
gation season on the lakes is considered. 

The hoists are built entirely of wrought and cast steel, 
subjected to thorough inspection throughout its manu 
facture. Care has been taken that the structure should 
be well designed and detailed from an engineering stand- 
point, which is of the first importance when the very 
hard usage that is required of it is considered, which 
point is sometimes overlooked in plants designed for 
similar work where the design in detail would not be 
accepted by railroad or bridge engineers. 

The hoists are arranged in pairs, 7. e., for two bridges 
in common, with one support in the rear onaprons from 
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the dock front, designated as the rear tower. while there 
is a separate support for each bridge or leg at the water 
front. All of the towers are supported on wheels placed 
on substantial tracks consisting of two rails at the rear 
and one in front. The moving of the plant from one 
point to another is done by steam or electric power at 
the rear, and at the front by hand gearing. 

The bridges are hinged to each side of the top of the 
rear tower, and at thetop of the front tower they are 
hung by adjustable connections. This mode of attach- 
ment allows the bridge or projecting apron, without 
being strained, to be worked directly from the hatchway 
of a boat without moving the whole machine. 

The principal dimensions of the machine are 180 ft. 
between towers, with 88 ft. cantilever, and 34ft. apron on 
front tower, which can be raised and lowered by power at 
will, so as not to interfere with the masts of vessels when 
they are taking position in front of the plant. There is 
a clear space under the bridges from top of dock of about 
30 ft., which gives ample room for storage if it is not 
convenient to unload a vessel directly into the cars. The 
bridges are on a grade toincrease the storage capacity 
of the dock. 

In arranging and placing the operating machinery for 
a plant: of this kind the primary object in view is to com 


Ashtabula has thus far given entire satisfaction, and 
when it had only been in operation a few weeks the 
party for whom it was built ordered an additional set of 
two legs, which is now being constructed for operation 
next spring. This dock will then have a plant of ten 
legs, which is now considered no more than enough to 
handle boats of the latest style, which are designed some 
432 ft. in length over all, with 12 hatches, and a capacity 
of 6,680 net tons of ore on 19-ft. draft. 

Mr. George B. Raser, the manager of the P., Y. & A. 
dock at Ashtabula, selecting at random from his reports, 
advises that on Sept. 26, 1895, the steamer Roman, with 
2,500 tons of ore, commenced unloading in cars at 6:30 
a. m. and finished at 5:30 p. m., and on Sept. 28, 1895, the 
steamer German, with 2,540 tons of ore, commenced un- 
loading in pile at 7:00 a. m. and finished at 5:30 p.m. An 
allowance in each case should be made for a shut-down 
of one hour at noon, and in neither of these cases was 
any special effort made to make a record or specially good 
showing. They represent the average daily work of the 
eight legs in the plant, which will, of course, be in- 
creased when the others are in operation. Itshould also 
be remembered that this work was done when the plant 
was new and the operators new to it, and it has been 
found that later in the season, when they had acquired 


of 76 tons. From 1846 to 1862 it was widened to 70 ft. 
and deepened to7 ft. Its locks were enlarged to pass 
boats of 250 tons, and doubled, so that boats could pass in 
both directions. The cost of the original canal was 
about $7,000,000 and the enlarged canal $32,000,000; later 
expenditures have been $34,000,000, and the estimated 
cost of deepening the canal to 9 ft. is $9,000,000, aggre- 
gating $82,927,000. The total tolls received up to the end 
of 1882, when the canal became free, were more than 
$120,500,000. 

In 1851 theState Engineer of New York said that it 
would take six double-track railroads to do the business 
of the Erie Canal. Now it would take at least ten canals 
equipped with the old horse boats to move the freight 
of the New York Central, the West Shore and the Erie. 
By the United States Census of 1895, the total water- 
borne freight of the United States was 185,394,661 tons. 
Of this about 531g millions was carried on the great 
lakes, 2914 millions on the Mississippi and tributaries 
81 millions on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 20%, 
millions on all the canals. Inthe same year, the total 
freight movement by rail was 620,000,000 tons. Never- 
theless, although the amount of freight moved by the 
canals has been so comparatively small, they have had a 
serious influence in controlling rates. 
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Ore Hoisting and Conveying Machinery on the Docks of The Pennsylvania Lines 


bine the greatest possible efficiency with a simple and 
durable design; for while the work per day expected of a 
machine of this kind is considerable, yet at the same 
time the men who operaze it are not skilled me- 
chanics, with an understanding of the proper endurance 
of a piece of machinery. It therefore becomes impera- 
tive to the success of the plant that there be few points 
depending on the judgment of the operator for their 
being kept in good condition. Keeping this in view, the 
design has been to confine all machinery to the engine- 
room, and outside of the enyine-room on the bridge are 
only the sheaves and steel ropes. 

The hoisting engines used on the plant described are 
of the Lidgerwood pattern, with reversible link motion; 
and these, together with the boilers, etc., are placed in an 
engine-room built in the rear tower, from which two 
legs on bridges are operated. The rear tower is also pro- 
pelled up and down its track on the dock by a gearing 
machine located in the engine-house, from which also 
power is furnished to raise and lower the apron at the 
front tower. The bridge is constructed with an upper 
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Built by the Kine BRIDGE Co., Cleveland, O. 


more experience in handling the machinery, better time 
was made. 

The general arrangement of machinery, mode of opera- 
tion and important details and various safety devices are 
all covered by the Rasch and other patents controlled by 
the King Bridge Co., and it is their intention to operate 
this brench of their business hereafter more extensively 
than formerly. They are at present engaged in per- 
fecting a coal handling device for unloading coal cars 
directly into boats. 








Waterways from the Ocean to the Lakes. 





Under this caption there appears in the January num- 
ber of Scribner's Magazine an illustrated article by Mr. 
Thomas Curtis Clarke, which is not only interesting but 
important. The article is not contentious, but Mr. 
Clarke writes with that gentle and prevailing suavity 
of which Franklin so well knew the use. The first part 
of the article is a brief history of the Erie Canal, the 
glory of completing which was DeWitt Clinton’s, but 
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King Bridge Company’s Ore Hoist and Conveyor. 


and lower runway, the upper forming the track for the 
hoisting and the lower for the conveying carriage, which 
are operated by wire conveying ropes to which the 
buckets are attached, and can be operated so that the 
bucket can be hoisted and conveyed at the same time, 
and take the shortest line between two points and be 
stopped at any height and place, and does not have to be 
brought directly in contact with the carriage before the 
conveying takes place and requires no complicated latch 
mechanism—a point of great benefit in time of operation 
and simplicity of construction. 

The plant which the King Bridge Co. has just built at 


the first conception of it was probably by Gouverneur 
Morris. To these names should be added those of Benja- 
min Wright and James Geddes, the earliest engineers 
of the canal; also the name of Jesse Hawley, who per- 
sonally examined the country and wrote much in advo- 
cacy of the project. 

The Erie Canal was opened in 1825 and cost a little 
over $7,000,000, or, as Mr. Clarke says, about one-third 
of the cost of the State Capitol at Albany. He merely 
states this significant fact, without suggesting any of 
the natural conclusions from it. This original canal 
was 40 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, and could only pass boats 
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at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 


Mr. Clarke is of the opinion that the proper develop- 
ment of the Erie Canal is in the direction which now 
seems almost certain, that is, deepening it to 9 ft., in- 
creasing the size of the locks, and introducing steel barges 
that can be so decked as to get lake insurance,‘and using 
either steam or electricity for towing. It can be demon- 
strated by figures, that the great lake vessels could not 
compete with such a fleet of barges, even if the canal was 
made free of tolls. In demonstration of this, Mr. Clarke 
gives figures of cost and service of a lake steamer, run- 
ning through the ship canal, and of a fleet of four steel 
barges. He concludes that it is not necessary to expend 
$200,000,000 or more to build a ship canal through the 
State of New York, but that it would be wise to build a 
ship canal around Niagara Falis. Chicago would gain 
all she wants if her drainage canal were only 10 or 12 it. 
in depth, thus permitting barges to go to New Orleans. 
It would be possible to build such a barge canal from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio, while a ship canal is visionary. 
Woen the time comes to build a ship canal, there is, in 
Mr. Clarke’s opinion, but one route for it, and that is 
along the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario. 


Automatic Oiling. 
The ill-kept, dirty engine-room is becoming a thing of 
the past, and an era of economy, cleanliness, and high 
speed engines demands more perfect systems of distrib- 
uting oil to the various wearing parts of machinery, 
and the subsequent saving of the excess of oil, so that it 
may be used again. Different conditions influence the 
design of such asystem, but there has been a great de- 
mand for one which would be to a certain extent inde- 
pendent of conditions, working at any height above ma 
chinery, level with it or even feeding from below. The 
saving of the waste oil and its repeated use is of course 
desirable since it makes it possible to use all the oil 
necessary on every part without fear that this lavish 
use will result in a consequent large expense. It is fur- 
ther desirable that such a system should be compact and 
should be under the management of one man and 
should be uninfluenced by changes of temperature 
or even by the movement of a ship in a heavy sea. 
It should also be possible to place such a system any- 
where in a building or vessel, according to the condi- 
tions of the case; to use different rates of feed on differ- 
ent parts of the machinery, and to save all waste oil 
without a basement below the engine-room. 
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The Wilson-Whiting-Davis system has proved very 
satisfactory in service under varying conditions, and it 
has received the endorsement of intelligent and experi- 
enced men. This system is a pneumatic one, the oil 
being under air pressure. The motive power, air, has 
the advantage of being unaffected by changes in tem- 
perature and not subject to variation in pressure by 
condensation. The plant described below is now in 
operation in a large electric power station for street 
railroad work. 

For engine oil, a steel receiving tank, holding five bar- 
rels, is put in the basement, being filled by means of a 
pipe‘leading to the sidewalk. A second tank, of 100 gals. 
capacity is placed in the engine room and connected with 
the first. In this particular instance the second tank is 
fastened to the wall about 10 ft. above the engine-room 
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floor. From this second tank oil for the entire plant is 
fed. Near it is an upright air compressor which delivers 
air to a steel tank, the air receiver, placed in the base- 
ment. From this air receiver a main air pipe is run up 
through the engine-room, and by means of a branch pipe 
and a reducing valve the air is carried to the engine- 
room tank. The pipe then passes on down to the main 
oil receiving tank in the basement. From the under side 
of the engine room tank a main feed pipe leads to two 
pressure filters, 7in. long by 3 in. in diameter each, shown 
inthe engraving. Passing through these filters the oil is 
led to the vicinity of each engine, or group of bearings, 
whence branches are run to special high-pressure sight 
feed oil cups. A gate valve is. placed at each oil cup 
and one controlling valve at each engine, line of shafting 
ordynamo. An air pipe is also run to each dynamo 
switchboard, or point where air is likely to be used for 
any purpose. 

Supposing the basement tank filled, the engineer 
starts the air pump and secures a maximum pressure of 
60 Ibs. in the air receiver. He then opens the valve in 
the oil pipe running from the receiving tank to the en- 
£ine-room tank, at the same time closing the valve be- 
tween the main air pipe and the latter tank. He then 
allows the air pressure to act on the oil in the receiving 
tank by opening a valve in the air pipe. This forces the 
oil from the receiving tank to the engine-room tank. 
When the latter has become about two-thirds full, 
shown by a glass gage, the flow of oil is stopped, as is 
also the admission of air to the receiving tank, and a 
valve in the branch air pipe to the engine-room tank is 
opened. The air, at a reduced pressure of 5 or 6 lbs., 
causes the oil in the engine-room tank to force its way 
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to the main feed pipe, to the pressure filters, and 
through them to the various feed cups. These cups are 
adjusted to feed fast or slow, according to the conditions 
at each point. All waste oil running down to the sole 
plates of the engines, or any other point of collection, is 
conducted to a return pipe beneath the engine-room, 
which conveys it to a large gravity filter on top of the 
oil-receiving tankin the basement. Here it is freed from 
all impurities and passes into the receiving tank for use 
over again. 

Where there is no basement, an iron catch basin is 
sunk below the engine-room floor for return oil, the oil 
being blown by a siphon to the filters. Since the flow of 
the oil depends upon air pressure and not upon gravity, 
the position of the two tanks is of little importance. 

The same method is employed with cylinder oil except 
that a greater air pressure is used for feeding purposes. 
With the steam pressure of a plant above 150 Ibs., it has 
been found the best plan to pipe to the old cup lubrica- 
tors and use steam or water feed instead of air pressure. 
The various parts of the apparatus are tested to 150 lbs. 
pressure. 


Matching Re-Sawed Rails. 


The following description of the method used on the 
Michigan Central to assort and distribute rails re-sawed 
by portable saws, so that the ends of the rails at joints 


shall be of the same height, is furnished us by Mr. H. 
Torrey, Chief Engineer of that road: 

The sawed rails are to be relaid with the former outer 
side of the rail turned to the gage side. Eighty rails for 
one side of the track which is to be relaid are sent from 
the saw to the skids opposite one portal of the saw, and 
the delivery of 80 rails for the other side of the track is 
started from the saw to the skids opposite the other 
portal. The skids are long enough to hold upward of 80 
rails without putting one rail on top of another. 

For convenience of description, assume that the line 
on which the sawed rail is to be laid is north and south 
and that the laying is to be from the south toward the 
north, also that the rails on the skids lie north and south, 
and that the cars on which the sawed rails are shipped 
will arrive at their destination with the same ends north 
that are north when at the skids and that the rails on 
the first skidway are for the east rail of the track. It is 
evident that any change from the above conditions can 
be taken care of in preparing rails for shipment. The 
sawed rails put on the first skids are numbered with 
chalk from 1 to 80 consecutively. The inspector is fur- 
nished with blanks, divided into 80 rectangles, num- 
bered, each rectangle of which represents a rail marked 
with a corresponding chalk number on the skid which is 
to be assorted. 

The inspector has a template of a jaw shape with the 
original height of section between jaws, and a wedge- 
shaped scale tapering ,; in. for each }¢ in. of length, gra 
duated and numbered at each ,, increase of thickness. 
With these tools he calipers the north ends of the sawed 
rails and records on the left hand ends of the rectangles 
the deficiencies in heights in sixty-fourths of an inch. 
He also similarly calipers and records on the right-hand 
ends of the rectangles deficiencies in heights of the 
south ends of the rails of the same skidway. Thus he 
has a record of the deficiencies in heights of both ends 
of every rail as it lies on the skidway. 

These record sheets are then cut up on the lines of the 
rectangles and the inspector plays “solitaire” with the 
rectangles till the ends of 60 rails match, that is, till the 
right and left-hand end of each rectangle shows a defici- 
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1. Part of Original Sheet with ** Chalk Numbers” Only. 
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2. “* Chalk Numbers” as in (1) and Record of Deficiencies 
in Height Added. 




















10 76 3| 3 35 4\4 
2 { 10 | 10 24 o}o 
7 12 ois 27 9/9 








Sheet (2) Cut Up and Matched. 


Chalk No. Paine No. | Chalk No. Paint No. 
16 1 18 21 
35 2 | 10 22 
2 3 3 23 
5 4 19 24 
16 5 13 24 
32 6 80 26 





4. Table of “Chalk Numbers” and “Paint Numbers,” 


Mr Torrey’s System of Matching Re-Sawed Rails. 


Notrst.— Fragments only of the diagrams and table are 
shown here. 


ency in height the same as that shown on the rectangle 
adjoining it. Sixty rails 1s the uniform number shipped 
ona car. There generally are several combinations 
which will match 60 rails out of 80, but occasionally a 
difference of , of aninch has to be disregastded. The 
inspector soon becomes expert in matching the rect- 
angles and accomplishes it in a few minutes. 

He then makes a list of the matched rails, and paints 
the proper number on each rail to bring it into the 
sequence established by the matched rectangles. The 
rails are loaded from ‘ paint No.’’ 60 to ‘‘ paint No.”’ 1 
consecutively, and consequently are unloaded on the 
east side of the track in the same order they are arranged 


for by inspector. The inspector keeps a note of the de- 
ficiency in height of the north end of rail No. 60 of each 
car, and uses it in starting the arrangement of the next 
carload of rails for the east side of track. 

In a precisely similar manner the rails for the west 
side of track, which are delivered from the rail saw to 
the other skidway, are numbered, matched and sent for- 
ward. A card is sent with each car showing what side 
of track its load is to be laid in, and the number of the 
car which it succeeds. 

After 60 rails are loaded from a skid the chalk num 
bers are erased from the remaining 20 rails and they en- 
ter into the next set.of 80 rails for a repetition of the 
process. The rough and flawed rails are culled back of 
the saw, but flange-worn and thin headed rails are put 
through the saw at the discretion of the inspector. Mr. 
Torry says that while the process for matching rail 
ends of various heights may be as common as it is 
minute and self-evident, it is new to him and that the 
good results show that the few cents per ton it costs for 
assorting and extra handling are insignificant. 








Kansas Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 





The Railroad Commissioners of Kansas, John Hall, 
W. D. Vincent and P. B Maxson, have issued the 12th 
annual report of the Board, which is for the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1894. Evidently the official printing office at 
Topeka, like that at Washington, has a good deal more 
work than it can promptly attend to. The Commission- 
ers state that they have carefully considered all com- 
plaints and have endeavored to decide them ina spirit of 
fairness, but the railroads do not always comply with 
the Board’s orders. A list is given of 10 decisions which 
have been “‘utterly ignored.’’ The Commissioners de- 
sire a law to compel some authority, ‘‘ perhaps the At- 
torney-General,’’ to enforce the orders of the Board. 
They think that if the State of Kansas does not wish to 
regulate freight rates—and it certainly does not if the 
matter is to be judged by the existing state of the law— 
it istime that the people were unequivocally informed of 
the fact. If a valid and suitable law cannot be framed 
let it be known. 

The principal railroads of the State ‘“‘are in excellent 
condition and the service upon them first class,’’ but 
the branch lines are being neglected and some of them 
are in a state of dilapidation. A brief statistical table 
is given showing the gross and net income, payments for 
interests and dividends, etc., from which it appears that 
only seven companies earned a net income during the 
year; 17, including the Atchison and the Union Pacific, 
reported large deficits, and the net deficit of the 25 com- 
panies reporting was $97,610. Eighty persons were 
killed oa the railroads in Kansas during the year ending 
June 30, 1894, and 653 were injured. 

About 80 pages of the report are taken up with reports 
of decisions by the Board. ‘the principal case is No. 
1,364, in which citizens all over the State asked for a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates. The Board held hear- 
ings ana prescribed a reduced tariff, to go into effect 
Aug. 1, 1894, which, it was believed, would save the 
wheat raisers of the State a comfortable sum of money, 
but this decision is one of those mentioned in the list 
given at the beginning of the report as having been ut- 
terly ignored. 

Those parts of the report referred to in the foregoing 
paragraphs take up about 100 pages; to these are added 
about 500 pages containing reports of individual com- 
panies, spread out at length. 








Ohio Railroad Commissioner’s Report. 


Mr. William Kirkby, Commissioner of Railroads and 
Telegraphs for the State of Ohio, has issued the twenty- 
eighth annual report of his office. In view of the waste- 
ful expenditures for paper and printing in some of the 
states, Mr. Kirkby deserves commendation for issuing a 
report of only 36 pages. The length of railroad in opera- 
tion in Ohio is 8,804 miles. The principal statistics re- 
ported by the companies are given for the territory within 
the State of Ohio, separate from the totals, but we find 
no information as to the basis on which this separation 
is made. Of the 1,232 passenger locomotives reported, 
733 are equipped with automatic couplers. Of the 3,760 
freight locomotives, 2,727 are equipped with air-brakes 
and 278 with automatic couplers, Of the 196,753 freight 
cars reported, 31,822 have air-brakes and 50,011 have au- 
tomatic couplers. ‘These statistics were compiled June 
30, 1895. 

The Commissioner notified the railroads last August 
that many frogs were not satisfactorily blocked, and he 
recommended the use of metal guards, such as the Na- 
tional or the Green. The Commissioner has made a 
careful compilation of the electric street railway mile- 
age, and finds 612 miles of urban and 109 miles of sub- 
urban lines, a total of 721 miles. It is not stated what 
portion of this mileage is operated by electricity. 

The Commissioner repeats the demand for legislation 
looking to the abolition of highway grade crossings wher- 
ever possible. He thinks that there are 500 such cross- 
ings in the state which could be got rid of at small cost. 
Under a law passed in 1890, structures placed above rail- 
road tracks must be authorized by a permit from the Com- 
missioner, and 119 such permits have been granted during 
the year—12 for bridges and 107 for wires. The report 
contains a list of the 94 interlocking plants in the State 
of Ohio, giving the number of levers and of functions in 
each plant. Seven passengers, 86 employees and 292 
other persons were killed on the railroads of Ohio during 
the fiscal year. Four of the passengers were killed in 
train accidents. 
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Malleable Iron Brake Attachments. 





The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., of Dayton, O., is mak 
ing a brake wheel of somewhat peculiar design, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 14in.in 
diameter and weighs 10 lbs. The makers clsim for this 
construction great strength and more perfect hand-hold 
than with other wheels. Over 13,000 of these are now in 
use. They are made for any size of brake staff. 

Another malleable iron attachment made by this com- 





Brake Wheel—Dayton Malleable Iron Co. 


pany is the Kelly brake fork, alsoshown in the engrav- 
ing. This is the fork used for attaching the brake rod 
to the brake lever. It is 17; in. between jaws, and has a 
hole for a %-in. rod. The fork for attaching the brake- 
beam to the lever is similar, but has a 1-in. hole for a 
bolt. These forks, it is said, have been tested to 40,000 
lbs. tensile stress without breaking. It is claimed that 
they cost less than one-half the price of wrought-iron 
forks and have a large surplus of strength. An advan 





The Kelly Brake Fork and Rod. 


tage is the absence of welds in the rods, the ends being 
upset, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
experience of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic is 
that with 300 cars equipped with these forks no failures 
have resulted. 


The Lunkenheimer “Sentinel”? Oil Cup: 
The lLunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
is making a glass, snap-lever, sight-feed oil cup 
alled the ‘Sentinel,’ which is illustrated in the 








Fig. 2. 





accompanying engravings. Fig. 1 shows the cup with 
the lever raised, in which position the cup is feed 
ing oil. Fig. 2 shows the lever down, the feed be- 
ng stopped. The company claims for this cup that 


while being strong and substantial, itis so simple and 
compact as to be not likely to get out of order. The 
lock-nut feed regulating devices are not used in this cup, 
the feed being adjusted by turning a milled nut. This 
cup is especially designed not to become loose or to 
shake to pieces when placed on jarring machinery. The 
engraving shows acurved spring pressing against the 
milled regulating nut which prevents it from turning, 
so that the feed will not unset while the lever is being 
raised or lowered. 

An advantage of this cup is that when set at 
a certain feed it will maintain this feed until the 
cup is entirely empty. To set the feed it is only neces- 
sary to raise the lever as shown in Fig. 1, and then to 
turn the milled thumb screw, shown in the engraving, 
until the desired feed is obtained. When the lever is set 
at an angle of 45 degs., it raises the feed stem entirely 
from its seat and the cup flushes. 

These cups are made in sizes from 1% in. outside di- 
ameter of glass to 344 in., and from 1 in. to 4 in. in 
height. They vary in capacity from % oz. to one pint, 
and in price according to finish and size. 








Tests of Oil Engines. 


About a year and a half ago there was made in Berlin 
a series of tests of oil engines by the German Agricul- 
tural Society which, in view of the increasing use of 
engines of this kind, are of considerable interest. Only 
engines using an inflammable mixture of petroleum 
gas and air were admitted to the competition. The en- 
gines were those used to drive agricultural machinery. 
The tests were as follows: First, with a brake at full 
power for one hour; second, at one-half power for one 
hour: third, running empty for half an hour, and about 
five minutes at the maximum possible power. Indi- 
cator diagrams were taken at the same time and the 
varieus figures given in the accompanying table were 
determined. While driving one or more agricultural 
machines, using rope transmission, the time in starting, 
speed regulation, accumulation of dirt after 60 hours’ 
run, smoothness in working, labor required in cleaning, 
noise, weight, with special reference to the cooling 
water used, and other points, were determined. The 
economy of the engines was calculated as regards con- 
sumption of petroleum, of water and of lubricating oil, 
also cost of repairs, ete. The oil use} was American 
petroleum of .80 and Russian petroleum of .82 density. 

Twenty seven engines were tried, portable and station- 
ary, and ranging from 2to 12H. P. The table gives re- 
sults of trials at full power of 25 engines, they being ar- 
ranged in order of merit. All were four-cycle motors, 
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* Heat efficiency is percentage of heat turned into work to 
total heat supplied. 





ignition, regulation of speed, valve gear, etc. As a re- 
sult of the tests, a preference was given to engines hav- 
ing horizontal cylinders, the vertical cylinder engines 
giving a perpendicular vibration, causing the wheels of 
the portable engine to sink into the ground. It will be 
seen from the table that the consumption of petroleum 
varied considerably, being highest in the Robey engine 
made by Robey & Co., Lincoln, Eng., which was the 
only engine tested not of German make. After the 
trials the engines were cleaned, and it was found that 
from 25 to 70 minutes was required to clean each one, 
two or three men being employed. It should be remem- 
bered that the table shows results running at full power. 
At one half power the consumption of oil increased con- 
siderably. The consumption of petroleum is very high 
when the engines are running empty, and it is not de- 
sirable that they should do so for long. 

After the brake trials, the engines, both stationary 
and portable, were tested while driving threshing-ma- 
chines; in this work some of them broke down. The 
best were then selected for a final trial of sixty consecu- 
tive hours. These were the Deutz, Hille, Schwartzkopff, 
Seck, Durkopp, Langensiepen and Korting. 


This trial was purposely made as arduous, and the 
power as intermittant, and as much like agricultural 
work as possible. The working efficiency was tested un- 
der varying loads, two different oils (Russian and 
American), and other conditions subject to change 
during work in the fields. The engines were watched 
night and day and the amount of attention they required 
was noted. The power developed was used to generate 
electric light and to drive threshing and sawing ma- 
chines. Although all the motors ran through this trial, 
some with difficulty, the judges considered that none 
were worthy of a first prize. With some, when in full 
work the water was not properly cooled, the cylinders 
became too hot, and a violent shock was produced at 
each explosion. In others the lamp went out, and with 
all, especially the portable, much vibration was observed, 
due principally to insufficient cooling of the circulating 
water. The stationary engines, being connected to a 
water main, did not vibratesomuch. The farmers com- 
plained most of the difficulty of varying the power in 
the portable motors. 

The full account of the tests with complete drawings, 
etc., may be found in a paper by Professors Hartmann 
and Schottler in the Arbeiten der Deutschen{Landwirth- 
schafts-Gessellschaft, 1894. 

Some very similar experiments were made at Meaux, 
France, at about the same time and for the same pur- 
pose. The report of them is given in the Bulletin du 
Syndicate Agricole de Meaux for June 15, 1894. Only 
eight engines were tested, being two English, both sta- 
tionary, three French, two portable and one stationary; 
two German, one stationary and one portable, and one 
Swiss stationary motor. The principal results are 
given in the accompanying table. In these tests, Russian 
oil with .82 density in each engine was tested four times 
running light, then at 2-brake H. P. then at 4brake 
H. P. and at maximum loads. All the engines were 
single cylinder, four-cycle and single acting. The table 
shows that the consumption of the Niel portable engine 
was very large, more than double that of the stationary 
engine of the same make, and its thermo efficiency is 
proportionately small. The best engine in respect to the 
proportion of heat turned into work to the total heat 
supplied to the engine was the Grob stationary. The 
Griffin & Merlin engines are the best as regards constant 
speed. The consumption of petroleum per hour increased 
with all the engines with the power, but not to the same 
extent. In the report of the tests it was suggested that 
the thermal efficiency rises with the speed of the engine, 
owing to the better utilization of the combustible, and 
the smaller loss of heat to the walls. This would make 
the matter of speed one of considerabls importance. 

CONDENSED TABLE OF OIL-ENGINE TRIALS. 
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The Mississippi River. 





At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis steps were taken 
looking to the improvement of the ny meena River. A 
sub-committee presented a report favorable to the plan 
of improving the channel of the river by means of mov- 
able steel jetties. It is proposed by Messrs. Samuel & 
Mason to ask authority of Congress to prosecute the 
work under the condition of renumeration only after 
successful results are secured, and this is promised to be 
shown within two years. There need be no interference 
with the work of the engineers of the United States or 
of the Mississippi River Commission now engaged in 
permanent work on the river. The proposal pertains to 
the present state of the river, and promises, by the use of 
dredge boats and movable jetties, at all points on the 
river where shoal places exist, to effect their improve- 
ment and removal, and m | a continual and methodical 
system of this work at all periods of the year to maintain 
a navigable channel of not less than six feet until the 
government shall show it to be no longer needed. 

The Board of Directors endorsed the plan and com- 
mended it to Congress and appointed a committee to 
promote it. 

Meanwhile, press dispatches come from New Orleans 
and Washington to the effect that the bar before the 
Eads jetties is extending out at the rate of 100 ft. a year, 
and that in 10 years there will not be more than 10 or 12 
1t. on the bar. 








New English Sleeping Cars. 
A new form of sleeping car is new run on the East 
Coast line between King’s Cross and Aberdeen. Each 
passenger has a separate state-room, fitted up as a bed- 
room and dressing-room combined. The berths are 
placed across, with the head next the corridor, which 
runs the whole —_—_ down one side, the car bein 
entered as in the Pullman by covered platforms at each 
end. Each car, which is lighted with gas and heated 
with steam from the engine, contains four single state- 
rooms and two double ones for persons traveling to- 
gether. There are tavatories at each end and an attend- 
ant’s room, where tea, coffee and other refreshments 
may be had. Each state-room has an electric signal 
for calling the attendant. The new sleepers were built 
at the North Eastern Railway Company’s works at York. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
fo ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 

we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 

in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 

COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 

opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 

present only s..ch matter as we consider interesting, 
and im, ortant to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either Jor money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 


About three months ago some of the newspapers 
published a statement that the Chinese Government 
was preparing to build a new line of railroad from 
Chin Kiang, a city in the Southern part of the em- 
pire, to Tien Tsin, a distance of 700 miles. 
was to be owned and controlled by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment ; the contract would not be given to Ameri- 
cans or Europeans; the preliminary survey was to 
be made by Mr. Jeme Tien Yao, a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of the class of 1881. We 
now have reliable information from China as to this 
scheme. ,It is true that such a project was brought 
forward, but Mr. Jeme never started to make the sur- 
veys because the plan broke up too soon. The com- 
plications of the situation are very great. There are, 
or have recently been, in Pekin a score or more of 
agents of various foreign banks and syndicates trying 
to get concessions or to negotiate loans; among these 
has been Mr. Wharton Barker, from America; but all 
of them have been unsuccessful. The German and 
French Ministers have openly supported agents 
from their own countries, and that has only 
made the Chinese the more determined to do nothing. 
The issue of bonds by the Government appears to 
have fallen through because the foreign financial 
agents could not agree to share with each other the 
profits, and most of them have hitherto opposed the 
scheme, The Chinese people themselves are reluctant 
to take such bonds, unless the whole matter can be 
handled by such bureaus of the Chinese Government 
as are practically controlled by foreigners in the ser- 
vice, because Chinese control of financial matters is a 
little too dangerous. It would not be difficult to raise 
the money to build such a railroad if the whole matter 
could be put under the charge of responsible and re- 
liable foreigners; but this the Government will not 
do, and so there appears to be a deadlock. 





The trains which ran from London to Aberdeen last 
autumn at 60 miles an hour, and faster, made a part 
of their journey overa single track railroad. This 
fact has attracted attention to the “ train-staff ” 
principle of securing the immunity of trains from 
collision on single track lines, and an American rail 
road officer who believes that the staff has a mission 
in the United States asks us to bring the matter to 
the attention of some of his incredulous friends who 
insist that the staffis too slow for this energetic 
country. From all we can learn, the principle em- 
bodied in the staff system—that of giving the right to 
the road by means of a material emblem, of graspable 
size—retains its place in the esteem of English rail- 
road officers as a and convenient arrange- 
ment in spite of the increase in number of high 
speed-trains. Howsoever true it may be that the old- 
fashioned staff is a slow-coach device, the Webb & 
Thompson electric interlocking apparatus and the 
tablet apparatus of Mr. Tyer, with their accessories, 
seem to have made the principle adaptable to all con- 
ditions. A well-informed English correspondent tells 
us that very many of the English roads have adopted 
one or the other of these. The interlocking apparatus 
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provides against the careless or tricky station man, 

who tries to have two staffs out of the receptacle at 

the same time, and the apparatus for delivering the 

staff to a fast moving train obviates the necessity of 

slackening speed at every sidetrack. An automatic 

exchanging apparatus for tablets (not staffs) 

has been in use on the Great North of Scot- 
land for five or six years past. One used in 
New South Wales, apparently with much satis- 
faction, was described in the Railroad Gazette of 
April 20, 1894. But the fast trains to Aberdeen got 
along all right without any automatic apparatus, al- 
though there were four places where tablets had to be 
exchanged. An officer of the road (the North British) 
informs us that the speed was reduced to an estimated 
rate of 30 miles an hour to make theexchange, though 
from the careful statements of certain passengers we 
judge that the ‘‘ estimate ” was not a very close one ; 
50 miles an hour is believed to be nearer right. The 
tablet is placed in a small leather pouch and this is 
attached toa ring about 10-in. in diameter through 
which the fireman thrusts hisarm. The station men 
take tablets from the firemen in the same way and 
both come to be expert, so that failures to deliver 
are very rare. The numerous regular expresses 
on the North British have been run in this way 
for years. The ring idea has been used in India, we 
believe, for the heavy staffs as well as for the 
light tablets. There, and also to some extent in 
England, bamboo or other cane is used, making a 
hoop of large diameter but yet of very light weight. 
A metal hoop is used on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
sum of experience seems to be, that either Tyer’s or 
Webb & Thompson’s apparatus affords an electro- 
mechanical safeguard against giving conflicting 
orders ; that either the staff or the tablet can be de- 
livered to an engine going 30 miles an hour, and in 
expert hands at even higher speeds; and that auto- 
matic devices for delivering tablets at any speed are 
thoroughly reliable. There would seem to be no rea- 
son why staffs cannot be made as light as tablets, or 
at least light enough to practically meet any objec- 
tion on the score of weight. 








Mr. Morrison and the Joint Traffic Agreement. 





The Hon. William R. Morrison, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, last week sent to 
the Senate, in response to a resolution of that body, a 
lot of correspondence and other information concern- 
ing the Joint Traftic Association, and the action of 
the roads preparatory to the formation of the Associa- 
tion. He stated that no official copy of the agree- 
ment of the Association had been received, and there- 
fore no action had been taking concerning it. This 
document is of trifling interest, except in so far as it 
indicates that the present Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fails to command the respect 
and confidence of the railroad officers, and in so far 
as it permits the preposterous Chandler to further re- 
veal himself. 

December Mr. Morrison sent in a copy of the 
agreement and announced that he had requested the 
Attorney-General to ask for an injunction against 
carrying it into effect, on the:ground that the Com- 
mission believes it to be in conflict with the Inter- 
State Commerce law. The Attorney-General has 
turned the matter over to District-Attorney Macfar- 
lane, of New York, and Mr. Macfarlane tells the re- 
porters that he intends to begin proceedings as soon 
as he can familiarize himself with the case. This will 
probably not be before next week, and meanwhile 
there appears to be no reason why the Board of Man- 
agers should not begin to exercise the functions of 
their office at once, as originally intended. It is not 
impossible that the District Attorney may take some 
time to formulate his case. According to the annual 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, just 
issued, a similar complaint was sent to the Attorney- 
General concerning the agreement for division of east- 
bound freight which was entered into by the Central 
Traffic Association roads more than a year and a half 
ago, but we do not remember to have heard that the 
law department of the Government ever took any 
action in the premises. 

Mr. Hayden, Chairman of the Board of Managers 
of the Joint Traffic Association, tells the reporters that 
he has no inkling of what the Commission is driving 
at. The counsel of all the roads gave the opinion that 
the agreement was legal. Mr. Roberts, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Depew, of the New York Central, say 
that they are glad to have this action taken, as it will 
be a good thing to have the legality of the agreement 
tested in the courts at the outset, a sentiment with 
which everyone must agree. 

The Government officials have not indicated what 
parts of the agreement they think illegal, and the 
railroad presidents who have been seen by the re- 
porters do not say which paragraphs required the 
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most’ trimming at their hands to make them come 
within the limits of legality; and men who have fead 
the agreement are therefore curious to know what 
line of argument the District Attorney will pursue. 
The most comprehensive claim that could be presented 
would be that the agreement tends to check competi- 
tion, and therefore is in restraint of trade; but this 
offense would have to be attacked under the Sherman 
anti-trust law of 1890, and it does not seem likely that 
Mr. Morrison would proceed under that law. The 
Commission is set to enforce the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, and the only section of that law which 
can even be suspected of applying to the Joint Traffic 
Association agreement, as it stands, is the fifth, which 
eads: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act to enter into any con-: 
tract, agreement or combination with any other common 
carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of different 
and competing railroads, or to divide between them the 
aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such rail- 
roads, or any portion thereof; and in any case of an 


agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each 
day of its continuance shall be deemed a separate 


offense. 
There are two clauses in the agreement under which 
the Board of Managers might violate this section of 
the law (assuming, as Mr. Morrison evidently as- 
sumes, that the clause ‘‘so far as can be legally done” 
isalie). These are: 

Art. 8—The Managers are charged with the duty of 
securing to each company party heretoe uitable propor- 
tions of the competitive traffic covered by this agree- 


ment, so far as can be legally done. F : ‘ 
Art. 16.—For any action which constitutes a violation 


of this agreement, the offending company shall forfeit to 
the Association a sum to be determined by the managers 
not exceeding five thousand dollars, but where the gross 
receipts of the transaction in which this agreement, 1s 
violated shall exceed five thousand dollars, the offending 
party shall at the discretion of the managers forfeit a sum 
not exceeding such grossreceipts. Such forfeitures shall 
be applied to the payment of the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, except that the offending company shall not par- 
ticipate in such application of its own forfeiture. 


How, in practice, will Article 8 be carried out? It 
seems to us that raising rates over the stronger road 
or reducing them over the weaker is the only way. 
Diversion of freight is hardly practicable. The 
Western roads tried it and made clumsy work of it. 
But does any one claim that such changing of rates is 
pooling? (We cannot see how even diversion would 
be contrary to the statute if the shipper and consignor 
found no fault.) The terms ‘‘pool” and ‘“‘pooling” 
have very definite and restricted meanings. The ob- 
ject of pooling is to compensate a weak party to the 
pool for losses which he claims to have suffered by not 
getting business that he ought to have got. If he, by 
permission of the managers of the Association, reduces 
rates in February and thus gets more business and 
recoups himself for losses incurred in January or De- 
cember, he does, indeed, accomplish the same re- 
sult that would have been accomplished by a 
pool; but is that pooling? Not byany means. For 
reasons which we have heretofore stated, it is fair and 
just for the railroads to demand a strict construction 
of the terms of the anti-pooling (5th) section of the 
law. If it could reasonably be claimed that such a 
use of differential rates was contrary to the general 
spirit and tenor of the Interstate Commerce law,there 
might be some force in the argument that differentials 
are as bad as pooling; but no such claim can be 
sustained. Experience has shown that differentials 
are not as effective as poolsin ‘‘evening up” irregu- 
larities produced by sharp competition, and the fifth 
section, prohibiting pooling, but not prohibiting 
agreements concerning differential rates, finds 
justification, to that extent, in experience 
and common sense. But neither pooling nor 
differential rates. nor any other means of 
preventing or ameliorating rate wars can rightfully 
be called a violation of the spirit of the Interstate 
Commerce law unless the effect is to make or keep 
rates unreasonably high; and we do not believe that 
even Mr. Morrison thinks that such a result would 
follow the enforcement of the Joint Traffic agreement. 
Even if there were a prospect of such result six months 
hence, what warrant does the law afford for bringing 
the matter into the Court before the crime is com- 
mitted ? 

Perhaps the provision for paying big fines comes 
nearer to being an infraction of the law than any 
other clause of the agreement. As we said in discuss- 
ing the subject Oct. 18, we do not believe that such 
payments will ever become an essential or even an 
important element in the agreement, whatever the 
law officers of the Government may do or leave un- 
undone; the Association will stand or fall on other 
considerations. Buta payment of $5,000 by a road 
which had stolen some traffic and the distribution of 
the money among its competitors, all based on a 
transaction amounting at the outside to no 
more than the fine, would look so much like 
a veritable pool settlement that no one should be 
urprised ifthe courts construed the payment asa 
gViolation of the fifth section of the law. It could 
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plausibly be called a division of earnings. Payments 
of this kind, made under the agreement of the 
Southern Railway & Steamship Association, were 
declared by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its investigation of the Southern Freight Rate case 
May 29, 1894, to be equivalent to pool payments, and 
we have never seen any extended argument to the 
contrary. The Commission has at least fair ground 
for asking the roads to explain how they intend to 
execute this clause of their agreement. But there is no 
ground for suspicion that the managers, acting under 
an agreement expressly commanding them to obey the 
law, intend to disobey it, andit is not unreasonable 
to assume that they will take care to impose only 
small fines. As before intimated, we believe that 
nominal fines will be as effective as large ones— 
which, if past experience is any guide, would quite 
likely go forever unpaid. But, whatever the out- 
come as to Article 16, the agreement ought to be well 
worth a thorough trial with the article left out ; and 
of course the Court will not annul those parts of the 
agreement which are not held to be illegal. 








Defaults as an Artifice in Refunding. 





The New York & New England Railroad Company 

has outstanding a first mortgage debt amounting to 
$10,000,000. It was issued 19 years ago in two sets of 
bonds, one of $6,000,000 (7 per cent.), one of $4,000,000 
(6 per cent.), and the principal of both is payable in 
1905, nine years hence. Marketed originally at a 
price considerably above par, the bonds have from 
the first been owned generally by conservative invest- 
ors. Of late years, although sometimes shadowed 
by the vicissitudes of the company, their price for 
considerable periods has ranged between 110 and 120 
for the sixes and between 120 and 130 for the sevens. 
That the company, even in its worst financial stress, 
has been earning full interest upon them over and 
above operating expenses and taxes never has been 
denied. They cover a main line of some 447 miles 
with equipments and appurtenances, a property 
charged on the books at more than $40,000,000 cost 
price, and which, by the last report to the Connecti- 
cut Railroad Commissioners, earned net over opera- 
tion and taxes about $1,019,000 to set against the first 
mortgage annual interest charge of $660,000. Some 
coupons have, during the last year or two, been de- 
faulted temporarily, but this has been but an incident 
of the complex problem of reorganization, in no way 
affecting the intrinsic value of the first mortgage 
bonds, which have had almost every ordinary creden- 
tial of sound investment as a senior security. 

With the salient facts-in the reorganization of the 
New England Company—the assessment of common 
and preferred stock, the foreclosure of the second 
mortgage of $5,000,000, the acquisition of control by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and its pur- 
chase of $5,000,000 consolidated bonds in effect sub- 
stituted for the old second mortgage and cognate asa 
lien—the reader is probably familiar. But it may not 
be so clearly understood that the reorganization com- 
mittee considered seriously for a time allowing de- 
faults to arise under which foreclosure might follow 
under the first rather than the second mortgage. 
That fact, as well as later ones to be described here- 
after, direct attention to the terms of the first mort- 
gage trust deed of the New England Company, which 
contains the following proviso: 

In case the said New York & New England Railroad 
Company shall fail to pay upon actual demand therefor 
made upon the party of the first part, the principal or 
any part thereof of any of the bonds secured or intended 
to be secured hereby, or any of the interest thereon, at 
any time when and where such principal or interest 
may become due and payable according to the terms of 
such bonds, and such default shall continue for six 
months thereafter, then and in such case all of said 
bonds, both principal and interest, shall thereupon be- 
come due and payable. 

For reasons not of moment here, but based largely 


on the resistance which attempted foreclosure of the 
first mortgage might arouse, no double default on 
that mortgage was permitted and the second mort- 
gage instead, after six months’ default, was foreclosed 
and the new company formed which, obviously for 
all intents and purposes is but a pro forma organiza- 
tion to carry out the policy of the New Haven cor- 
poration. The latter, on securing control, asked ad- 
vice of its legal counsel as to its responsibility for the 
first mortgage debt. It in fact for some time con- 
sidered a plan for availing itself of the technical 
terms of the quoted clause, defaulting for six months 
on the first mortgage New England bonds, and, using 
its own high credit, either pay them off or substitute 
for them ‘‘Consolidated” five per cent. bonds payable 
fifty years hence, of the same tenor as the bonds it 
had bought from the New England company still 
held and awaiting a market. 

The New England first mortgage bondholders thus 
would have faced a dilemma. They could have ac- 





cepted the offer to pay the face of their bonds with 
interest nine years ahead of maturity, thus forfeiting 
a considerable premium ; or:'they could have taken as 
substitutes the long fives which thus would have be- 
come—with the $5,000,000 held by the New Haven 
company—a first mortgage for $15,000,000. ‘Ihe five 
per cent. bords might have commanded a higher pre- 
mium ‘than the New England first mortgage bonds 
but that does not obscure the element of compulsion 
in the act. The intention of the New Haven com- 
pany to strengthen the market for its New England 
fives by the transaction may be passed with mere 
reference, as also the unwisdom of a financial policy 
which-——assuming a refund at four per cent. of the 
New England first mortgage bonds in 1905—would 
have gained in annual interest charges $1,440,000 up 
to that date and lost $4,100,000 during the 41 years 
thereafter. 

The counsel of the New Haven company advised it 
that it could legally pay off the first mortgage New 
England bonds, but to the credit—in two senses—of 
that corporation, be it said, it recoiled finally from 
the act. and added a certain generosity to justice by 
announcing that, besides paying the last July coupon, 
the January coupon would be paid in advance and the 
bonds allowed to run to maturity in 1905. 

The financial as well as moral grounds on which 
the corporation reached its decision, saying nothing 
of the prolonged resistance threatened by litigation, 
are clear enough. It seems strange, indeed, that a 
proposition on the part of a wealthy c.mpany to 
force, by the artifice of double default, a refunding of 
bonds of a subordinate company earning their own 
interest, should ever have been gravely considered. 
But it was considered, probably contemplated, and 
the fact introduces us to a novelty in railroad finan- 
ciering which, if successfully carried through the 
courts, would have been an alarming precedent. In 
that case it would have been almost, if not quite, 
tantamount to a legal declaration that any railroad 
company could, by artificial defaults, compel holders 
of long, high-rate bonds to take their money on a low- 
rate security. 

As a concrete fact, illustrating effects in the New 
England case, the first mortgage bonds of the com- 
pany, under the shadow of the New Haven corpora- 
tion’s suggested policy, sold down te a basis of 4} 
in interest, rising in price to about a four per cent. 
basis recently when the cumpulsory refunding pro- 
posal was dropped. 

On what legal grounds counsel for the New Haven 
company asserted the right to pay off the New Eng- 
land first morgtage is not clearly stated; but it is 
understood to have been based upon the theory that 
the second New England company was not bound by 
the contracts of the first. In fact a semi-official 
statement of the New Haven company asserts that 
the reorganized New England is not held by the old 
New England contract with the United States Ex- 
press Company, and from that fact we can infer that 
the same line of reasoning was applied to the New 
England first mortgage bonds. But it is easy to con- 
ceive that an extraneous contract like that with an 
express company, might, by junior mortgage fore- 
closure, fall under a different rule of law from a 
secured senior mortgage, though it is by no means 
certain that the express company might not recover 
damages for breach of the compact. As to a senior 
mortgage, however, earning its interest, both law and 
financial usage have pretty clearly settled its status, 
and fixed the responsibility for its assumption on the 
secondary company. A second mortgagee buying in a 
piece of real estate must in ordinary cases assume the 
first mortgage. A landlord, when a lessee defaults on 
a lease, has the option of a settlement or of forcing, 
if possible, the lessee to fulfill the contract. Weshall 
search the law books long before we find a case to 
sustain the notion that a company, whether primary 
on secondary, can avail itself of its own inequitable de- 
faults and that the familiar ‘‘become due and payable’ 
phrase of mortgage trust deeds is intended to supply 
a weapon for the mortgagor instead of being merely the 
expression of the immediate foreclosure right of the 
bondholder, for whose protection alone the phrase was 
used. 

In railroad experience there have doubtless been 
defaults as a subterfuge, as in the earlier stages of the 
Wabash reorganization, other defaults on senior mort- 
gages for general protection of a large system, as in 
the present case of the Union Pacific ,and, first, or last, 
many anamalous acts of receivers. But these stand 
as instances essentially apart from an open and ex- 
press attempt to force refunding by double defaults. 
Such cases in a court of equity would fall, if before 
nothing else, before the legal principle {that no cor- 
poration can avail itself of its own deliberate lapses. 

The novel question raised in the New England case 
is less likely to recur in an epoch when “long” rail- 
road senior bonds bearing high rates of interest are 


rapidly falling in and with the substitution of low 
rate bonds the inducement to refund removed ; yet it 
is also possible that with the fall of the conservative 
interest rate the fives and even the fours of the pres- 
ent may become the high rate bonds of the future and 
the inducement be revived. In any case the New 
England proposition, though unfulfilled, serves to di- 
rect attention to a novel question, to suggest to con- 
servative railroad investors closer examination of 
mortgage trust deeds, urge to sharper attention of 
the courts subterfuges to compel refunding, and 
perhaps justify new words in trust deeds to protect 
bondholders—difficult words, perhaps, to find, as they 
must safeguard the. bondholder from coercion on the 
one hand while preserving his foreclosure rights on 
the other. 


High Speed Compounds. 








A mechanical engineer writes: “I want to inquire 
about the probable economy of compound locomotives 
at high speed as compared with single expansion loco- 
motives. There seems to be no really useful information 
upon the subject. The question is, would you recom- 
mend a compound for high speed; say from 50 to 60 
miles an hour? Ifso, I would like to know what rea- 
sons you have. I have got from Professor Goss, Purdue 
University, results on the Baldwin compound which are 
probably the most accurate and complete up to this 
time, as the tests were made in a shop under known 
conditions. These tests were made up to 21 miles an 
hour and the results gave 22 lbs. of water per horse 
power per hour. Have you any idea what the water 
rate would be at 60 miles per hour or with 84-in. wheels 
say at 250 or 300 revolutions per minute ?”’ 


It is not exactly creditable to those who have spent 
so much time and money in designing compounds and 
in collecting data about them, that there is nothing 
definite to say to our correspondent. It is not n«ces- 
sary to explain that much of the time and money that 
have been spent on compound locomotives have been 
wasted. That results have been misleading is a fact 
well understood by those who have tried to harmonize 
them. 

The compound locomotive is to-day in a very peculiar 
situation. Threc locomotive bui'ders who have spent, in- 
dividually, no little time and money in deveioping and 
advertising compounds, for both low and high speed, 
now say to their customers practically this: ‘-We do 
not care to recommend compound locomotives for any 
service, but if you want them we will give you what- 
ever you want; wecannot guarantee them bry. nd 
the workmanship and material as the performance is 
uncertain.” Another builder stands on the fence and 
is ready to make a limited guarantee, if the conditions 
are favorable, for a certain success. 

Two builders are pushing compounds. The Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works are enthusiastic with a two 
cylinder engine, having had some very satisfactory ex- 
perience with a limited number of machines in slow, 
heavy service, and in several instances in heavy, 
medium-speed, express service. The Baldwin L: co- 
motive Works cling faithfully to the first type put out, 
the Vauclain, four-cylinder, and apparently have nut 
lost any of the enthusiasm with which they started. 
They are offering guarantees where the service is in 
keeping with the size of locomotive and are encourag- 
ing customers to use compounds. 

The experience, then, of the different builders who 
rushed into this business with zeal some years ago is 
not all of the same kind. Two builders have lost con- 
siderable money without gaining apparently any very 
valuable experience in compound locomotive matters. 
Such experience as they have is not the kind to increase 
profit, although it may prevent losses, and to that ex- 
tent is useful. 

The most important conclusion that all agree on, so 
far as we know, is that a well-designed two-cylindex 
or four-cylinder compound locomotive will give con- 
siderable s iving in almost any sort of heavy service at 
medium or low speed. About the efficiency at high 
speed little or nothing is definitely known. No really 
accurate tests have been made and scarcely anything 
that is reliable has been published. The officers of the 
Reading and of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
believe from their records that their compounds at 
high speed. the Vauclain type, are more economical 
than the single-expansion engine under the same con- 
ditions. No results as to the efficiency of the high- 
speed compound No. 1515 on the Pennsylvania have 
been given out. 

We are obliged. therefore, to speculate about the 
rea] value of the compound for high speed. A reason- 
ably safe speculation is perhap3 somewhat as follows: 

First.—No matter what type of engine, whether sin- 
gle, double, triple, or quadruple expansion, and regard- 
less of the size of the cylinder and the steam pressure, 
th: faster the engine runs, with equally good steam 
distribution, the more economical will the engine be. 
This is said with the understanding that the speed is 
not to be above the maximum that is advisable from a 
machinery standpoint taking into consideration the 
weights and sizes of the parts. 

Second.—With a single expansion non-condensing 
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steam engine, whether of the locomotive or any other 
type, the most economical cut-off, all things consid- 
ered, is not far from one quarter stroke, which gives not 
quite four expansions owing to the large clearances in 
locomotive cylinders. With a boiler pressure of 200 
lbs., which isnew common, this gives a terminal pres- 
sure of about 40 lbs. That is, a great deal of steam at 
40 lbs. pressure, capable of doing much work, is thrown 
away by the single expansion high-pressure locomotive 
when working at the most economical point of cut-off. 
This 40 lbs. is sufficient to run a large steam engine 
and with a condenser attached would give pretty good 
efficiency. The maximum pressure for steamboats not 
many years ayo was about 80 Ibs. 

Third.—With a compound, non-condensing engine, 
as many as eight expansions can be obtained with a 
terminal pressure of about 14 Ibs. More than eight ex- 
pansions are possible, but scarcely advisable perhaps, 
in locomotives where there is a physical limit tothe 
size of the cylinders. 

Fourth,—It is possible, by increasing the size of the 
driving wheel, to reduce the number of revolutions per 
minute, by using large steam ports, arranged so as to 
be opened properly to admit and release the steam, to 
get a steam distribution at a high train speed that will 
permit a compound locomotive to work efficiently. 
That is to say, it is perfectly practical and possible to 
so design compound cylinders and their valve motions 
that the compound principle can have a fair chance on 
a very high speed steam locomotive. 

Having made these assumptions it is best to see what 
shey mean. Concisely it is that the compound princi- 
ple can beused with relatively just as much advantage 
with locomotives as with stationary engines. There is 
nothing in the speed of the train per se that interferes 
with the action of the compound, and, further, a great 
deal more work is taken out of the steam, when the 
boiler pressure is high, by a compound than by a single 
expansion engine. 

In the face of the many failures of compound loco- 
motives at high speed one cannot say tkese things 
without taking up the burden of proof, for practical’ 
experience is rightfully taken as better evidence than 
assertion based upon pure reason. The difference be- 
tween logic and fact, in compound locomotive matters, 
has been illustrated by a western railroad veteran 
thus: ‘ She is a beauty, with cylinders like beer vats, 
which they say are theoretically more efficient. Iam 
rather cloudy on efficiencies myself, but I know a coal 
pile, and I tell you them cylinders are steam eaters.” 

Now the proof that a compound locomotive is more 
economical than a single expansion locomotive, both 
using high steam pressure, running at high speed and 
equally well designed, is not to be found in the coal 
pile at this minute, for none of the enthusiasts about 
high speed compounds have had the courage to spread 
their coal pile measurements before the public gaze, 
except in a few cases where the measurements appear 
to have been taken with an ‘‘India rubber rule.” That 
sort of rule is said to have been used by a locomotive 
blacksmith well known in early New England days, 
and from his methods may have originated the ex- 
pression, ‘‘a smith’s foot,” which is accepted as a vari- 
able quantity between nine inches and a foot and a 
half, depending upon what is to be proved. 

In an argument perhaps the next best thing to con- 
clusive proof of a claim is the dissipation of contradic- 
tory evidence ; so in the case of the high-speed com- 
pound, being without affirmative evidence as 10 the 
fact of Ingher efficiency, it may be that our corre- 
spondent can find some satisfaction in the knowledge 
that without exception, all of the tests so far made, 
which show the compound locomotive as less efficient 
than the single expansion at high speed, are non-con- 
clusive and practically worthless, for two reasons. 
The tests have been inaccurate and unfair and the 
high-speed designs have generally been bad. No fur- 
ther argument is necessary to show the errors than is 
found from the inspection of the indicator cards of 
compound locomotives in comparison with tnose from 
stationary locomotives running at the saine speed. 
While the steam distribution in single expansion loco- 
tives is now commonly very good at high speed, it 1s 
generally bad in compounds. Without good steam 
distribution it cannot be expected that there will be 
good efficiency in any steam engine. 

The one practical evidence of the superiority in effi- 
ency of compound locomotives at high speed is found 
in the observation of the pressure of the exhaust, which 
one can make by riding on the engine, The best and 
most recent high-speed compounds have a scarcely 
audible exhaust, while with the same train an equally 
well designed single expansion locomotive has a blast 
which rises above all the other sounds of a passing 

train. To any logical mind this difference indicates, 
while it does not prove, a superior efficiency. 

Our correspondent will see from the foregoing that the 
chances are decidedly in favor of a better efticiency with 


the compound at high speed than with a single expan- 
sion engine; but more than ordinary care must be taken 
in selecting the design, particularly as to the size of the 
cylinders, that they may be very large, and as to the 
valve motion, that it may be adequate to let the steam 
in and out, so as to permit good steam distribution. 

Choking, wire drawing, and the losses in the receiver 
or intermediate spaces, have been the common and 
serious defects of all but a few of the high speed com- 
pound locomotives so far. 








The annual report of Mr. J. E. White, General Super 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1895, states that there were during the year 
497 accidents in which seven mail clerks were killed and 
178 injured. Of the latter number 128 are classed as 
slightly injured. The list of these accidents, made up 
after the plan followed in reporting train accidents in 
the Railroad Gazette,occupies 27 pages of the report. It 
appears that the total given includes accidents in which 
clerks were injured or mail matter damaged, even where 
there was no accident tothe car or train. The total num- 
ber of accidents is larger than ever before, but the 
number of clerks is also larger, and the number and the 
speed of trains has been gradually increased during the 
last ten years. The number of clerks killed and injured 
per accident is also less than in either of the four pre- 
ceding years, and this is attributed to the stronger cars 
now used. In the present report 63 per cent. of the acci- 
dents caused no injury to any clerk; the year before the 
percentage was 41, and before that 53. Thirty-three cases 
are reported in which mail was damaged by oil, 
three cases in which fire originated from _ oil 
lamps, seven from stoves, and 15 from causes not 
specified. The report contains cuts made from photo- 
graphs of mail car No. 539 of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, showing Pintsch lamps, and states that 
the department requires the railroad companies to heat 
and light the cars by the best methods—compressed gas 
or electricity for lighting, and steam for heating. The 
report speaks as though no mail trains were unlawfully 
or maliciously obstructed during the fiscal year, but we 
notice a number of items, in glancing over the list, in 
which a train was maliciously derailed or was attacked 
by robbers. The Superintendent well says, however, 
that the degree of immunity this year gives no assurance 
of freedom from attack in the future, and the demand 
for more stringent legislation, which was made in 1893, 
is renewed. The report contains a list of street railroad 
post-offices in operation which is very short, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and St. Louis being the only 
cities supplied up to the end of the year reported upon. 
There is a much longer list showing street railroad 
routes on which mail is carried in closed pouches. 








The officers of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge last 
week tried the experiment of communicating by telephone 
between the Train Dispatcher’s office and the motormen 
on the cable cars running across the bridge, and itis re- 
ported that such a telephone connection will be made a 
permanent thing. Electrical communication with the 
moving cars was had by means of the overhead wire 
strung along the tracks, which at night is used for con- 
veying a lighting current to the cars. There was a rear 
collision at the Brooklyn terminus of the bridge a few 
weeks ago in which two persons were fatally injured, 
and there is a good deal of talk in the newspapers and 
elsewhere fabout the ease with which such accidents 
can be prevented by the use of the telephone; and in the 
experimental trip referred to a message was sent to the 
Dispatcher requesting him to exhibit a danger signal to 
stop the train, and he did so ‘‘within 14 seconds” after 
the communication was sent to him. It would seem to 
be at least doubtful, however, whether this will be a 
successful expedient for preventing such collisions as 
that of Nov. 19. That collision was between trains 
which normally run only a minute or a minute 
and a half apart, and in the absence of auto- 
matic block signals placed very close together 
(say at intervals of 500 ft.) and worked on the absolute 
plan, it is difficult to see how there is any better way of 
running on time during dense fogs than by employing 
men to signal by flag, lamp or torpedo. To communi- 
cate from one car to another through a central office, by 
word of mouth, besides being clumsy would. demand 
almost impossible vigilance on the part of the dispatcher. 
There would be frequent occasions when a signal ought 

tobe conveyed in a good deal less than 14 seconds. 








On Dec. 13, page 827, we published a note from the Rail- 
way News (London), concerning some recent locomotives 
in England. The statements were in effect that the 
Midland is getting out an engine with single drivers 7 ft. 
9 in. in diameter, and with greater cylinder and boiler 
capacity than the present standards of that road; also 
that the Great Northern is making some very large 
tenders, and that the London & North Western is 
going to build some ‘‘new bogie engines to supersede 
their compounds.’”’ We now have definite information 
concerning these sentiments from the best authority, and 
it appears that some are true and some are not. It is true 
that the Midland is bringing out an engine such as was 
described by us; that is, it will be larger and more pow- 
erful than the single driver engine which received the 
‘grand prix’’ at the Paris Exposition. It is not built, 
however, with a view toracing. The Great Northern is 
not making any increase in the size of its tenders, and is 
not contemplating any modification in locomotive prac- 


tice as the result of the recent races to the north. The 
London & North Western is not making any such change 
in practice as was indicated in the note of our contem- 
porary. In fact, ‘‘there is no truth whatever in the 
statement.” All of which indicates the difficulty of 
making history. 








The Beech Creek Railroad, which is the New 
York Central’s coal line in Pennsylvania, during the 
year ending with June last, had the heaviest average 
freight-trainloads, and at the same time the highest 
passenger-train loads, we have ever seen reported. That 
it is essentially a freight road is shown by the fact that 
for its 187 miles of railroad worked it has 2,876 freight 
and service cars and only 11 passenger cars; and that it 
is essentially a coal road by the further fact that of every 
100 tons carried, 94 were coal. The average trainloads 
last year were 14 passengers and 575 tons of freight. Sub- 
stantially all the freight goes in one direction: there 
was but 1 ton westbound to 55 eastbound, so that the 
trainloads taken out must have averaged about 1,150 
tons. The economy of the heavy loads and the costliness 
of the light ones are both emphatically shown by the 
earnings per train-mile—38 cents for passenger trains 
and $2.21 for freight trains—although the average rates 
were 2.58 cents per passenger-mile and only 0.38 cent per 
ton-mile. The latter would seem to be ruinously low 
but the road earned not only its fixed charges, buta 
dividend of 4 per cent. on its cupital stock, and had a 
small surplus left. 








Mr. William Tunkey, the engineerof locomotive No. 
564 of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, who made 
the great record of Oct. 24 between Erie and Buffalo, has 
received a silver meda: from Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’ 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the road, and Dr. 
Webb, President of the Wagner Palace Car Co., who 
was onthe train. The medalisa very large one and 
was given to Mr. Tunkey on Christmas Day by the 
Division Superintendent. It is beautifully engraved 
with a representation of the locomotive, surrounded by 
oak leaves and holly. The inscription contains, besides 
the names of the recipient and of the givers, and the 
occasion for giving it, a statement of the speeds made 
for 8 miles, 21 miles, 33 miles, 63 miles and 86 miles 
For 63 miles the rate is given as 76.98 miles an hour, 
which is .52 miles an hour faster than the Atlantic City 
run of April 24, and therefore invalidates the record 
(item 10) given in our table of Nov. 8. It is to be noted, 
however, that the time of the Atlantic City train is 
given from start to stop, while that of the Lake Shore 
train was made between stations at neither of which a 
stop was made. On the other hand, the Atlantic City 
train was very light. 








We regret to learn that the index department of the 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies is 
to be discontinued after Jan. 1, 1896. We have supposed 
for a long time that this must be the outcome, for no 
body of men, however public spirited, can go on indef- 
initely doing such a work and making such an expendi- 
ture simply for the public good. Nobody who has not 
tried it can have much notion of the labor involved in 
the preparation of a good index to current technical 
literature; and the expense of printing this index, which 
the associated societies have borne now for a good many 
years, has been burdensome. The only pecuniary offset 
that they could hope for was in subscriptions from per- 
sons not members of the societies; but when we consider 
how widespread these societies are, covering as they do 
pretty much the whole United States, it is obvious that 
there is not a very large public left to draw upon for 
subscriptions. The index has been very well done: in 
fact, we consider it decidedly the best effort at such an 
index that has ever been made, and it is a distinct loss 
to have it discontinued. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Transactions of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 
gineers. January to June, 1895. C. H. McLeod, Secre- 
tary, Montreal, Can. 


Almost two-thirds of this volume of 364 pages is taken 
up with a paper on the Strength of Canadian Douglas 
Fir, Red Pine, White Pine and Spruce by Prof. Henry 
T. Bovey, of McGill University. Prof. Bovey says that 
the results given in this paper are from experiments in 
the testing laboratories of the University, which have 
extended over a period of more than two years, and 
which will be continued. Tension tests and tests for 
bending and shearing and transverse strength have 
been made in great numbers, and the results are here 
given in detail, together with tabulated summaries. 

The paper is discussed by Prof. J. B. Johnson, who 
objects, first, that the center load was concentrated on 
too small a surface. In some instances it crushed into 
the beam to a depth of twoinches. Second, and a much 
more serious objection, no determinations were made of 
the percentage of moisture in the beam at the time of the 
tests. Asa result of some 50,000 tests made by himself it 
appears that the strength of wood increases rapidly as 
the moisture is exhausted. Thoroughly seasoned tim- 
ber is fully twice as strong as green timber. These two 
objections appear to him to have such great weight that 
he must think that Prof. Bovey’s results have little 
scientific value, although they do give full information 
of the actual strength of the sticks tested. 

Mr. A. L. Johnson, of Washington, also discusses the 
paper and also criticises the use of a block 20 in. in 
diameter for the center bearing, and makes other ma- 
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terial criticisms. Mr. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, criticises the tests in that the relative moisture of 
the test pieces was not ascertained; that no distinction 
of heart wood or sap wood is made, and that many of 
the beams were so designed as not to develop their true 
transverse strength. Mr. Wicksteed, of Leeds, England, 
and Mr. James E. Howard, of Watertown Arsenal, also 
discuss the paper. 

Professor Bovey replies that there was a misprint in 
the advance proof sent out, giving the diameter of bear- 
ing block at the middle as only 20 in.; it was-in fact 44 
in., which he considers sufficiently large, and the total 
compression was in every case, with two exceptions, ex- 
tremely small. Again, to tle criticism that the beams 
were too deep for their length, and consequently some of 
them sheared longitudinally, and failed to develop their 
true transverse strength, he replies that one of the ob- 
jects of the tests was to determine the ratio of length to 
depth, which would insure the timber commencing to 
fail at the surface before shearing longitudinally. It 
must also be remembered that it is necessary that tim- 
bers should be stiff as well as strong. He agrees with 
Mr. Fernow and Professor Johnson as to the important 
effects of the presence of moisture on the strength of 
timber, and has not neglected the investigation of this 
subject, but he is not prepared to accept the statements 
made as to the comparative strengths of dry and moist 
timber. Furthermore, timber for structural work is 
taken to the site directly from the mill and is never kiln 
dried. The engineer must depend upon it as it leaves 
the mill when there is usually a large amount of moist- 
ure present. The strength that the engineer wants to 
know about is when the timber is comparatively green. 

Another paper of considerable length is by Mr. Cecil 
B. Smith, on Cement Testing, giving the results of a 
good many tests. This paper is discussed at much 
length by Mr. Spaulding, of Cornell University, Mr. J. 
G. G. Carey, Mr. J. L. Allison and others. Mr. W. T. 
Thompson describes the use of a micrometer attachment 
on a transit for surveying, leveling, etc. Mr. F. A. 
Stone describes some special track work for electric 
street railroads. 





Report of the Proceedings of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association; September, 1895. W.O. Thompson, Sec- 
retary, Elkhart, Ind. . 

In a pamphlet of 172 pages are given the papers, reports 
and discussions of the Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
at the Pittsburgh Convention. Those of our readers who 
read the reports which we published at the time, are 
aware that there is much of real value in the delibera- 
tions of these practical men. 

The next convention is to be held in Minneapolis, be- 
ginning September 8, 1896. The subjects for discussion, 
in brief, are: Sight feed lubricators; air-brakes and rough 
handling of trains; rating of engine loads; train delays 
and efficiency of power; loss caused by trains breaking 
in two; control of feed water and coal by the locomotive 
department; the best incentive to coal economy; dis 
cipline of enginemen; standard examination for promo- 
tion and employment; and form for report on condition 
of engine and service of enginemen. The constitution, 
by-laws and list of members, also appear in the 
pamphlet. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Chain Blocks.—The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., of Stamford, Conn. (and half a dozen cities) has just 
issued a new catalogue of chain blocks, said to be a 
special edition, intended particularly for engineers, 
superintendents and foremen. The matter of special 
interest in this is found in a few pages at the end of the 
catalogue. There is a discussion of technical facts re- 
lating to chain blocks, the most important being the 
velocity ratio and the mechanical efficiency. The velocity 
ratio is the number of feet of rope or chain which the 
operator must overhaul by hand to lift the load one foot. 
The mechanical efficiency indicates the percentage of 
* the applied power which is used in lifting the load. A 
table is given from a report by Professor Thurston 
showing these elements for eight different blocks, all of 
one ton capacity. Two of these are the Yale-Weston 
and one is the Weston imported; the others are given 
only by numbers. The highest efficiency is that of the 
Yale-Weston triplex, nearly 80 percent. The efficiency 
of the block coming nearest to this is 32 percent. The 
best velocity ratio is in the Weston imported—namely, 
28. Next is the Yale-Weston differential, 30; next the 
Yale-Weston triplex, 32.5. The best of the other blocks 
is 44.3. The high efficiency of the triplex is the result of 
aseries of experiments which developed the spur-gear 
blocks. More recently an improved worm gear or 
screw block has been developed, giving an efficiency of 
about 40 per cent. Special descriptions are given of the 
Yale-Weston differential pulley block, the Yale duplex 
convertible screw block and the Yale-Weston triplex 
spur gear block. Illustrations and price lists are given 
of a variety of blocks varying in capacity from one-half 
ton to ten tons. Illustrations are also given of ‘special 
parts, with descriptions and prices. 

The New Harrington Hoist.—Messrs. Edward Har- 
rington, Son & Co., North Fifteenth street and Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., have issued a new cata- 
logue of hoists, tramways and traveling cranes. With 
this is acircular asking us to “look out for our new 
spur-geared hoist. We have now the best screw hoist. 
We will have soon the best spur-geared hoist ever of- 


fered.” The recent improvements in the Harrington 
hoist are: The worm gear is now made of bronze with 
square hubs and driven by a steel worm; the load wheels 
have square holes fitted to worm gear instead of clutches; 
the load hook has swivels; a thrust screw and bronze 
washer are placed at the end of the worm instantly ad- 
justable to provide greater safety in lowering. Hoists are 
illustrated, with statements of lift, capacity, price, etc., 
up to 10 tons. Special parts are also shown, with their 
prices, as are exainples of overhead travelers and hoists 
combined. A special apparatus shown is a combined 
hoist and electric motor of 10,000 lbs. capacity. This has 
a maximum speed lifting of 514 ft. per minute and lower- 
ing of 10 ft. Smaller loads can be lifted faster. By 
means of a controller the load can be raised and lowered 
at any speed withip these limits. A number of special 
cranes are shown also, a hand power elevator sugges- 
tions for air hoists and two or three machine tools. 





Truths and Proofs. The Hogan Boiler Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Third edition, 1895. 


We have repeatedly noted the pamphlets issued by this 
enterprising company, illustrating their vertical water 
tube boiler. Their object is to set forth the merits of 
this particular boiler and to present to the public tests 
which, it is claimed, prove it to be in advance of all 
other water tube boilers in freedom from scale, evapora- 
tive power, efficiency and other desirable qualities. De- 
scriptions are given of the several Hogan boilers now in 
use and of their performances. Tables showing the ap- 
proximate quantities of materials required when bricks 
are used in inclosing these boilers are given. It is 
claimed that cold feed water may be continually used 
without injurious effects ; that steam can be raised with 
forced firing intwenty minutes; that the tubes cannot be 
bent or burned on account of absence of water, etc. 








A Study in Operating Expenses—Periodic Traffic. 





The knowledge that an increase in traffic density 
lessens working expenses for each unit of traffic is the 
incentive for many of the efforts to show an augmented 
ton-mileage. That these efforts are always wise is 
questionable. Misdirected efforts in some instances 
may result, not in a decrease of operating expenses per 
unit of traffic, but in a decrease of net revenue. The 
reason for thi: is found in the conditions of the traffic. 
Many roads drain districts in which the bulk of the 
freight procurable is periodic: that is, it is offered and 
can he obtained only at certain seasons of the year. 
Lumbering districts and those which are wholly agri- 
cultural are examples of this. The absence of manu- 
facturing accentuates this periodic traffic, since the 
products of factories furnish an approximately per- 
manent volume of tonnage. In such districts the efforts 
of the traffic manager very often only result in an in- 
tensified traffic at these special seasons. This does not 
greatly tend to reduce expenses per unit of traffic. 

This fact has been recognized at times by some traffic 
men and efforts have been made to increase that class of 
traffic which will help to distribute the ton-mileage 
more evenly through the year. Thus the roads carrying 
large shipments of coal, which usually flood the roads 
toward the end of autumn and which often tend to 
crowd out shipments of goods paying a higher rate be- 
cause the equipment is in demand to carry this periodic 
traffic, have induced this traffic to move in the earlier 
months of the autumn by quoting rates reduced to such 
an extent that it would pay a dealer to carry a stock and 
pay interest on the stock which was laid in before it was 
needed. This resulted favorably in many ways. It was 
profitable to the merchant and also to the railroads, 
which were thus able to utilize their equipment and their 
service to much greater advantage. 

It was the custom several years ago for the roads 
which were in competition with the Great Lakes’ trans- 
portation to have lower rates when the Lakes were open 
for navigation and raise them when the water route was 
closed for the winter. This made large shippers do their 
utmost to get their traffic over the roads during the 
period of low rates, and consequently the lines were 
flooded with traffic just before the closing of the Lakes 
for the season. The shippers would also hold back 
their tonnage for some time before the opening of the 
water navigation in the spring, and when the rail rates 
were reduced this collected freight was shipped. The 
interval of higher rates was a period of small tonnage, 
and it was soon seen that such a system of rate making 
which caused the equipment to be used only at one sea- 
son of the year and lie idle at another, was unprofitable. 
It necessitated a larger equipment to do this increased 
periodic business than would have been found needful 
had the tra‘fic been evenly distributed through the 
year. 

A road which affords an example of a periodic traffic 
is the Pacific System of the Southern Pacific Company. 
Its territory reaches west from El Paso, Texas., and 
Ogden, Utah, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. It is 
probable that for many years this accentuated periodic- 
ity will remain since the territory affords very little 
mineral traffic, and the manufactures are of but slight 
importance. On the other hand, the products of the 
orchard and farm are great and give a long haul into the 
Eastern markets; consequently the ton-mileage when 
these products are moved is much greater than that of 
other months. The increase at thistime is as much as 
50 per cent. In the following table, which deals with the 
business of 1892, the columns of earnings and operating 
expenses are taken from the annual report of the com- 
pany; the traffic statistics are from a table compiled for 


the use of the traffic departmentof the company; the per- 
centage of operating expenses assigned to freight and 
passenger business is that given by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The cost per mile has been cal- 
culated from the giyen data: 
PERIODIC TR‘FFIC ON PACIFIC SYSTEM, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, FOR 1892 
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It can be readily shown from the table that any per- 
ceptible percentage of increased volume of business pro- 
duces a diminution of the average cost for the total 
business of 50 per cent. of that percentage of increased 
business. Thus, in January, the ton-mileage was 88,000,- 
000, giving 1.09 cents as the cost per ton mile. Fifty per 
cent. increase in business would give 132,000,000 ton miles, 
or midway between the volume given for August and 
September; by the first statement, the cost per ton mile 
for the volume should be diminished by 50 per cent. of the 
ratio of increase: in this case it is 25 per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent. from 1.09 cents gives .81 cents, which cor- 
responds very closely with the actual amount. 

Take the tonnage for February from the above table. 
It is 90,000,000 toa-miles. That for October is 135,000,000. 
The difference in volume is 45,000,000 ton-miles, and the 
difference in operating expenses between these months 
is $159,000. These figures are taken from the seventh 
column, which gives the operating expenses chargeable 
to freight. The above difference gives 0.35 cents as the 
cost per ton-mile of doing the additional business of 
October, taking the business of February as the basis. 
From this calculation it might be deduced that freight 
could be taken at exceptionally low rates, if it could be 
induced to move during the months of lowest traffic, 
There would be little advantage in offering very low 
rates for an increment in the bulk of the periodic traffic, 
since any increase there would necessitate added equip- 
ment and facilities; but forincrement in business during 
the slack months rates as low as 0.5 cents on some com- 
modities might profitably be quoted. The distinction 
made here should not be misunderstood. The necessary 
amount of the equipment and its capacity must be meas- 
ured by the greatest volume of tonnage which is likely 
to be offered at any special time, and much of the service 
made necessary by the busy months cannot be retired 
or discharged to accommodate the less busy times; conse, 
quently, increment in business for the slack months 
should be sought for, and if actual increments in total 
business are impossible, the company is justified in seek; 
ing to control the movement of the traffic so that it wil 
be more evenly distributed through the year. 

The increments in total traffic which come from year 
to year should not be confounded with the above discus- 
sion, which simply relates to increments in traffic which 
tend to even up the business of different seasons of the 
year. With a periodic traffic it is implied that the road 
on which it occurs is supplied with trackage and equip- 
ment sufficient to carry the maximum traffic of the year, 
and needs no marked addition to the average service of 
the year. The diminution in cost of performing the ad- 
ditional ton of business with a periodic traffic is much 
greater than the diminution which would occur by an- 
nual increments in total traffic density, for the reason 
that these annal increments compel an augmented 
equipment with extended sidings and increased track- 
age. 

It is not pretended that there is anything precise in the 
deductions from the above table. It is evident that the 
operating expenses charged to the several months can- 
not belong entirely to the traffic of the month; that 
there must have been repair and renewals made which 
were occasioned by the business of previous months. 
Thus the renewals made necessary by the traffic of the 
busiest months are in all probability effected in the 
month of lightest traffic, when there is more opportunity 
for making them. Furthermore, it is not supposed that 
the arbitrary division of the expenses between freight 
and passengers is precisely just. Still, as a whole, the 
difference in the monthly account for the operating ex- 
penses, and the effects on profits illustrate the point 
which we set out to make, R. L. D. 








TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business, 


The shops of the Terre Haute Car Works Co. will be 
started at nearly full capacity about Feb. 1, after a long 
idleness. The plant has been enlarged and improved. 

The plant of the Harvey Street Car Company at 
Harvey, Ill., has been closed by the Sheriff on an execu- 
tion in favor of Charles B. Foote for $16,963. The judg- 
ment was on a rote. 

The Truss Rail Joint Co., Rookery Building, Chicago, 
has recently received an order for truss rail joints for 
22 miles of track on the Calumet & Blue Island road, one 
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of the lines controlled by the Illinois Steel Co., and hav- 
ing a heavy freight traffic. 

The O’Niel Highway Crossing Alarm Co., of Cleve- 
land, has recently received an order for 10 signals for the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road. It is stated that 
all of the roads leading out of Chicago, with the excep- 
tion of two lines, are using this signal. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. bas shipped about 
50 pneumatic hammers made by the company to London, 
England, within the last two months. The company 
has met with considerable szccess in the introduction of 
this tool in this country, and orders have been received 
from about 90 railroads in the United States. 


N.S. Bouton and his associates, of Chicago, are re~ 


ported to have completed negotiations for the erection of 
car-wheel works at Birmingham, Ala., to cost $100,000. 
Work will begin on the plant Jan. 1,and it will be com- 
pleted by May. Its capacity will be 400 wheels daily. 
The land on which the works are to be erected will be 
donated by Birmingham furnace and land companies. 
The syndicate has also bought and will remove to this 
city the car-wheel works of the Decatur Manufacturing 
Company at New Decatur, Ala. 
New Stations and Shops. 

It is reported that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie will 
build shops and roundhouses just below Homestead, Pa., 
and above Six-Mile Ferry. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., has 
just completed for the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 
at Brooklyn, Conn.,a new dryer house, which is built 
entirely of steel. 

Iron and Steel. 


News from Uniontown, Pa.,says that the wages of the 
coke workers have been increased 16 per cent., the in- 
crease beginning January 1. This is really only a 10 per 
cent. advance, since it includes a six per cent. increase 
granted October 1. The advance, it is said, embraces all 
the works in the region. One result of it will be an in- 
crease in the cost of coke. This increase in wages was 
granted tothe men voluntarily, nodemands for it having 
been made by them. 

The application for the appointment of a receiver for 
the William A. Sweet Steel Manufacturing Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., was made Dec. 29 by Col. W. B. Cham- 
berlain, as attorney for William A. Sweet, Robert Dey, 


* Francis H. Nye, Jr., and Peter Eckel, all the stockhold- 


ers and directors of the company. The application 
was granted, and Robert Dey was appointed Receiver. 
The application stated the liabilities of the company 
to be $332,210, bills payable and open accounts, and 
$86,632 contingent liabilities. The estimated assets of 
the company in plant, equipments, bills receivable and 
cash is $482,422.47, and of real estate estimated at $459,- 
438.49, subject to a mortgage amounting to $122,400. 
Battle Ship Contracts. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert, on Dec. 26, with the ap- 
proval of the President, awarded the contract for the 


~ construction of battle-ships No. 5 and No. 6 (the Kear- 


~ 


sarge and her unnamed mate) to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, of Newport News, 
Va., at its bid of $2,250,000 for building each ship accord- 
ing to plans prepared by the Navy Department. The 
Secretary sets forth his reasons for taking this course 
instead of awarding one to the Union Iron Works, of 
San Francisco, at a higher cost or accepting the proposi- 
tions of the Cramps, as follows: 

“To me it seemed clear that the Department cannot 
undertake to say that a bid by a responsible and com- 
»etent company, fairly made after due consideration, is 
ower than a fair price for such work. This company is 
bidding not only for one of these ships, but for both, and 
it insists upon its right to build both. For the Govern- 
ment to reject the bid under these circumstances and 
insist upon paying a higher price for the ships, or for 
one of them to be built elsewhere, on any such ground 
as that the bid of the Newport News Company is below 
the market price, would be a ruinous policy. The Gov- 
ernment is entitled to have its way ot built at the lowest 
price at which it can procure the doing of the work, and 
true policy would dictate the encouragement instead of 
the discouragement of low bidding.” 

A Sand Track for Derailing Switches. 
Professor C. Képcke, of Dresden, Germany, has in- 
vented an arrangement for perailing switches which is 
called a sand track and which is in use at several places. 
On the Saxon State railroad, for instance, it has been 
laid in a sorting yard. Here the cars are handled 
largely by gravity and the sand track is used to stop 
runaway cars. It is also used near a passenger station 
which is approached by a grade of over 90 ft. to the mile. 
Here it is connected with a signal, and if the train 
passes the home signal it is thrown to the sand track 
and stopped. The arrangement consists in the use of 
two rails to which the derailing switch leads, and which 
are buried in sand. Neither one of these rails crosses 
the main line rails, but they are of considerably lower 
section, so that the sand with which they are covered is 
flush with the top of the main rails. The sand has been 
used of different depths, from 2 in. up to 5in.. The idea 
is simply that the wheels should be stopped by running 
in this bed of sand, It has been found by experiment 
that the retardation is gradual, without any jerk, and 
without any tendency to lift an empty car placed be- 
tween two loaded ones. The resistance of the sand 
diminishes with the length of the train, the first wheels 
finding more resistance than those which follow; but 
after the repeated passing of wheels there is still a good 
deal of retarding effect from the sand. The resistance 
seems to increase with the velocity and to a small degree 
with the thickness of the sand layer. In experiments a 


train of nine loaded cars running at 28 miles an hour 
down a 25-ft. grade ran 430 ft. in the sand before stopping. 
It is thought that there may be in this device a sugges- 
tion of an expedient applicable to derailing switches in 
this country. 
Car Lighting. 
The records of the Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Co. at the close of 1895 show that the Pintsch light 
has been adopted by 84 of the railroads of this country. 
Telephone Line for a Street Railroad. 
The Hartford (Conn.) Street Railroad Company will 
put up a telephone wire on the trolley poles of its sub- 
urban roads. There will be a connecting wire and hook 
on every eighth pole, and each car will be provided with 
a transmitter which can be attached to the hook. The 
conductor can thus com1aunicate with the dispatcher. 
Large Order for Steel Vessels. 
The Cleveland Steel Canal Boat Co., which, as our 
readers will no doubt remember, proposes to transport 
freight through the lakes and the Erie Canal in steel 
barges, has just ordered three steamers and 10 barges, 
each 100 ft. long, 18 ft. beam and 7 ft. draught, from 
Lewis Nixon, of the Crescent Shipyard on Staten Island 
Sound. The steam barges will act as towboats, and the 
tows will be taken through the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
without breaking the load. This is for the purpose of 
saving lighterage and transfer charges. The barges are to 
carry 270 icons each and the steamers 170 tons. The 
vessels are, it is said, to be finished by May 1. 
Signaling. 
The National Switch & Signal Co., of Easton, Pa , has 
securec the contract for installing all the interlocking 
and block work on the Park Avenue Improvement of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, which is a 
four-track railroad, partly on bank and partly on metal 
structure, extending from 96th street to 135th street, New 
York, with a great drawbridge at Harlem River. There 
will be a complete block system, and all signals will be 
operated by pipe connections. The home signals will 
have two blades, operated and controlled by two levers 
through a single line of connections, thus giving a three- 
position signal by day and night. Each home signal will 
also have in connection with it’ the National torpedo 
machine. The Patenall lock and block system will be 
installed, and the entire equipment will be of the latest 
and most approved pattern. 
A Modern Wheel Foundry. 
The wheel foundry of the Wells & French Company 
of Chicago, Ill., which was burnt out in the summer of 
1894, has been rebuilt by the company, which has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to equip it with the latest 
improvements. It has been in operation for about a 
month. There are now sixteen floors in operation, and 
the total output is 400 wheels aday. Five of these floors 
are equipped with pneumatic hoists, and the remainder 
have hydraulic ones. The large drop for breaking up 
old wheels, etc., is pneumatic, and the two test drops 
are operated by an electric motor. The new erecting 
shops of the same company are furnished with electric 
motive power, which is preduced by a large directly 
connected Siemens & Halske dynamo. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

The Steinway Street Railroad of Flushing, L. I, has 
given $3,500 to the employees who have worked a year 
without accident. Each motorman received $.5. 

Railroad Commissioner Kirkby, of Ohio, has ordered 
the street railroad company in Toledo to putin derailing 
switches at two crossings of the Toledo, St.. Louis & 
Kansas City Railroad. 

The Lake Michigan Car Ferry Transportation Com- 
pany which transports freight cars on barges between 
Peshtigo, Wis.. and South Chicago, has ordered two 
additional floats to be ready for service at the ovening of 
navigatian next year. 

A represantative of Virginia coal interests in com- 
plaining to a member of Congress concerning the com- 
petition of coal imported into New England from Cape 
Breton, states that the Maine Central is using large 
quantities of the Nova Scotia coal and expects to use it 
for allits locomotives. The Boston & Maine is now 
trying it on passenger engines, having used it exten- 
sively on freight trains already. The Fitchburg is 
using it and increasing its orders. 

Some roughs who made a disturbance on a passenger 
train near Anderson, Ind., Dec. 25, and were overpow- 
ered by the conductor, stoned the train the next night, 
breaking out all the windows. A freight train was held 
up by tramps near Metropolis, I11]., Dec. 23. Six of the 
tramps were arrested after being clubbed into submis- 
sion. On Dec. 25 a gang of tramps seized a freight train 
at Athens, O., and in the prolonged fight which 
followed the conductor was badly wounded in the face 
by a pistol shot. 

Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, who is ready to 
spend a hundred millions for guns and ammunition, 
and whose mind takes broad views of everything, has 
introduced a bill in the Senate to enlarge the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by providing for one member 
from each state in the Union. These members are to 


select an executive committee of five, the present num- 
ber of the Commission. This executive committee will 
receive the same salary as the present Commission, and 
the new members will receive only a per diem and ex- 
penses, their meetings being limited to four each year. 


The wind and rainstorm of Dec. 26 did serious damage 
in many different parts of the country. Near Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., asignal tower of the New York Central 
road was blown to the ground and the operator was 
buried in the wreck. He was badly injured, and his face 
was burned by acid from the batteries. All four tracks 
were blocked. At Camden, N.J., the car shops of the 
Pennsylvania road were partly blown down and a num- 
ber of new cars were badly damaged. Near Keedys- 
ville, Md., a ‘bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio 
was lifted from its foundation and thrown into 
the water. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie lost 
a bridge at Youngstown, O. At Everett, Pa, a 
freight car was overturned, and a tree which fell across 
the track wrecked a train and caused the death of one 
man. The floods earlier in the week did great damage 
in the Southwestern States, more than was at first re- 
ported. The steel bridge of the Kansas & Arkansas 
Valley Railroad at Fort Gibson, I. T., is reported as 
washed away. Several bridges of the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burgh & Gulf were badly damaged. 


South American Notes, 

The Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Co. announces 
net receipts for 1894-95 of $2,017,268, an increase of 17 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

American, British, French and German firms are bid- 
ding for the construction of a new railroad from Lima 
to Pisco, in Peru. The distance is 130 miles. 

The bill authorizing the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway extension into the Territory of Neuquen has 
passed both Houses of the Argentine Congress, as was 
anticipated. The action of the government and the rail- 
road in undertaking this work is severely criticized by 
some factionsin Argentina, who declare that such a line 
cannot be profitable. 

At the close of last year there were 7,540 miles of rail- 
road in operation in Brazil, and work was in progress on 
lines holding concessions for 4,343 miles of track. The 
existing mileage is divided as follows: 1,764 miles be 
longing to the government, 2,844 miles belonging to state 
governments, 2,005 miles of private guaranteed lines and 
927 miles of private unguaranteed lines. 

The Suenos Ayres & Valparaiso Transandine Rail- 
road is now operating six sections of its line, from 
Mendoza, Argentine, to Punta de las Vacas. ‘The pro- 
jected improvement in the highway over the Andes con- 
necting the Argentine and Chilian sections of the rail- 
road has been carried out, so that passengers are now 
transferred by stage-coach, and thetime between Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso has been reduced to 74 hours. The 
receipts of the Argentine division for the last fiscal year 
were $32,505, against expenses amounting to $9] ,250. 
New Lake Passenger Steamer. 

The new side-wheel passenger steamer City of Buf- 
falo, which is being built for the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Transit Company by the Detroit Dry Dock Company, 
was successfully launched Dec. 24. The new boat is 308 
ft. over all and 296 ft. on the water line, and has an ex- 
treme beam of 78 ft. It is expected the vessel will 
develop a speed of about «2 knots an hour. She will 
have 160 staterooms with sleeping accommodations for 
600 passengers. 

Pacific Railroad Interest. 

The Treasury Department at Washington has given 
notice that United States six per cent. bonds, of the f>ce 
value of $4,320,000, issued under the acts of July 1, 1862, 
and July 2, 1864, to the Union Pacific, become due and 
will be paid at Washington, D. C., on Feb. 1, 1896, and 
the interest on bonds will cease on that day. The interest 
due Jan. 1 will be paid at the same time as the principal 
and further accrued interest on Feb. 1. So far of these 
bonds there have been paid: Feb. 1, 1895, $2,322,000; Nov. 
1, 1895, $640,000. Notice has already been given that on 
Jan. 1, 1896, $3,680,000 of these bonds will be paid, making 
in all, with the February payment, nearly $11,000,000 
of Pacific Railroad bonds paid by the Government. 
Before July 1, 1896, another lot of these bonds will 
mature. 

Tunnel Contract Awarded. 

The City Council of Colorado Springs, Col., has 
awarded a contract for the Strickler tunnel to Wilson & 
Jackson, of Chicago. The tunnel will be 144 miles in 
length through Pike’s Peak at an altitude of 11,580 ft. 
and will form an important adjunct to the Colorado 
Springs water system. The cut will be made through 
solid granite. 

Exporting Locomotives to Russia. 

The steamer Turret Bay sailed from Philadelphia this 
week for Novarossisk, Black Sea, Russia, with a cargo 
of 20 Baldwin locomotives, to be used on the Russian 
railroads. Three weeks have been consumed in puttin 
the cargo in the vessel. The captain of the vessel expects 
to arrive in Novarossisk in 28 days, with favorable 
weather. Ten mechanics from the Baldwin Works will 
goto Russia to assemble the parts of the locomotives. 
‘The cargo carried by the Turret Bay is the first of several 
consignments which are to be sent to Russia by the 
Baldwin Works. 


The Acetylene Boom. 

The New York Carbide and Acetylene Company has been 
incorporated at Albany to manufacture and sell gas-pro 
ducing materials and acetylene gas and to distribute other 
than by the use of mains liquefied gas, and to manu- 
facture and deal in gas apparatus in Millbrook, Dutchess 
County. The capital is $7,000,000, divided into 70,000 
shares, and the company begins business with its full 
capital. Directors, EK. C. Benedict, Anthony N. Brady, 
Edward N. Dickerson, J. Bertschmann, Charles F, Diet- 
rich, Walton Ferguson, John Fox, R. Somers Hayes, 
Erasmus J. Jerskanowski, Frederic P. Olcott, Arthur 
B. Preal, John Sloane and Samuel Thorne, of New York 
Uity. 

An Accident on 
Chicago, 

At 3:42 a. m., Dec. 24, one of the motor cars of the 
Metropolitan Elevated, Chicago, overran the buffer at 
the West Forty-eighth street terminal, and fell to the 
ground, about 20 ft. below. The forward end of the car 
rested on the ground, and the rear end remained on the 
structure. There were but three people on the car at 
the time—the conductor, motorman and one passenger—- 
none of whom were seriously injured. The glass in the 
windows of the car was all broken by the shock, but the 
car was not injured much, being strongly made. Draw- 
ings and photographs of one of these motor cars were 
shown in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 1, 1895, p. 65. The 
cause of the accident, as explained by the Superinten- 
dent of the road, was due to the motorman, who pre- 
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sented a written statement that he fell asleep and 
neglected toapply his brakes in time. He stated that he 
shut off the current at the target a short distance east of 
the station, and made a slight application of his brakes, 
but dozed off then and passed the Forty-eighth street 
station, running into the buffer, which is placed pe 
beyond the station platform. He had only gone on duty 
at 12:10 a. m. before the accident, and had been off duty 
24 out of the previous 42 hours. It was revealed, how- 
ores, that during this time off he had slept but four 
ours. 


Kauri Wood Pavement. 


Oone block of Twentieth street, New York, has been 
laid with an experimental wooden pavement. The _ma- 
terial is kauri wood, a species of dense conifer from West 
tralia. The blocks, 3 x 4 x 9 in., are sawed in Australia. 
The wood is very heavy, reddish in color, and resinous 
in odor. The blocks are laid in bitumen concrete found- 
ation. In London there are agreat many miles of wooden 
pavement on streets of extremely heavy traffic. Bal- 
tic fir is generally used there, but within the last two 
years the kauri wood has been experimented with. We 
do not know the result. 


The Midland Locomotive Shops. 


The issue of The Engineer (London) of Dec. 13, con- 
tains an excellent account of the locomotive works of 
the Midland Railway Co., at Derby. The description, 
with numerous illustrations, fills 13 pages of the Engi- 
neer, and a supplement contains a magnificent engrav- 
ing of the recent express passenger locomotive designed 
by Mr. Samuel W. Johnson, Locomotive Superintendent, 
and built at the works. 


Cape Cod Ship Canal. 

The will o’ the wisp Cape Cod Ship Canal is fluttering 
again before the eyes of capitalists and speculators on 
account of the failure of the company chartered by the 
Massachusetis Legislature of 1895 to put up its forfeit 
money within the required time. The field is free once 
more, and there are petitions for six new corporations 
to be heard by the coming session of the legislature, 
while the late company. not seeming to know that it is 
dead, petitions for an amendment of its charter. 

Two of the petitions represent New Yorkers. Henry 
Seligman asks for the incorporation of the Cape Cod 
Canal Company, to maintain a ship canal across Cape 
Cod. The other New York capitalist represented is 
Maximilian Kahn, who petitions for the incorporation 
of himseif and associates as the Cape Cod Canal and 
Transportation Company, with authozxity to construct 
and operate a canal across Cape Cod. 

Elmer L. Corthell, Francis Vinton Smith and Seymour 
P. Thomas ask to be incorporated, with authority to 
build and operate a canal either from Barnstable Bay to 
Buzzards Bay, or from Nantucket Sound to Cape Cod 


Bay. 

Charles D. Jennings and Walter F. Parker wish to be 
incorporated as the United States Coast Canal Company, 
for the construction of a ship canal from Barnstable Bay 
to Buzzards Bay, through the towns of Barnstable and 
Bourne. 

Henry E. Warner, for himself and associates, asks for 
the incorporation ofa company to build a ship canal 
from Barnstable Bay to Buzzards Bay. 

John W. Candler, ex-Congressman, and James M. W. 
Hall, ex-Mayor of Cambridge, join in petitioning for 
the incorporation of a Massachusetts Cape Cod Ship 
Canal Company to have authority to build and operate 
a canal anywhere acros Cape Cod.—The Evening Post. 


The Coal Trade in 1895. 


The Coal Trade Journal for Dec. 25 comes out in a 
jet-black cover, and contains a two-page review of the 
coal trade during the past year. Since the middle of 
July the anthracite producers have published no statis- 
tics, and the editor gives the monthly output for only 
half of the year. For the twelve months he estimates 
the shipments of anthracite from the collieries at 43,- 
250,000 tons. In 1894 the total was 41,391,199 tons. The 
market grew steadily worse throughout the first half of 
the year: there were slight improvemeuts in July and 
August, and in October and November about five million 
tons a month were shipped. The Reading has shipped 
more than ever before. 

The nominal prices were not maintained, and in July 
stove coal was sold at New York as lowas $2.50 and 
chestnut at $235. Prices were stiffened in September 
and October, and some coal, no doubt, sold at $4 a ton; 
but by the middle of November the prices fell back and 
stove was quoted at $3.50; chestnut, $3.35. The actual 
market price is now perhaps five per cent. better than a 
year ago. 

For bituminous coal the prices during 1895 have not 
been so good as in 1894, but the quantity mined has been 
very much larger. The total output of soft coal cannot 
be calculated, but the editor estimates it at 120 million 
net tons. The amount of bituminous coal imported, 
mostly on the Pacific Coast, has been about the same as 
in 1894; that is, about one million tons. The exports, 
anthracite and bituminous together, also remain sub- 
stantially unchanged, three million tons. The great 
bulk of this goes to British North America. The ship- 
ments of anthracite to Western lake ports, 2,620,768 tons, 
were somewhat larger than those of 1894, but smaller 
than for 1893. 

The Southern States continue to grow in importance. 
The production in West Virginia is constantly increas- 
ing, and Alabama is believed to have mined in 1895 over 
six million tons, which is about one million greater than 
the best previous record (1893). 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Erie road is to build four or five engines at its own 
shops. The boilers and frames will be built by contract 
and specifications for these have been issued. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern will soon be in 
the market for 1,000 cars, and possibly some box cars. 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City order for 500 cars 
has been placed with the St. Charles Car Co., of St. 
Charles, Mo. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has recently placed an 
order with the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, 
Mich , for 550 ore cars. 

The contracts for the construction of 2,000 additional 
box cars for the Pennsylvania road have been awarded as 
follows: Missouri Car & Foundry Wo., of St. Louis, Mo., 
600; Terre Haute Mfg. Company, of Terre Haute, Ind , 
500; Michigan Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., 6U0; 
Carlisle Mfg. Co.,of Carlisle, Pa., 150, and the Middle- 
town Car Works, of Middletown, Pa., 150 cars. The 
Chicago ‘‘ Rabbeted ” grain door is specified in all these 
cars, Ihe cars are to be completed by March 1, delivery 
to commence within 3U days. 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Ashland, Wis.—-The work of piling, bridging and 
trestling on 25 miles of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ash- 
land has been let to J. W. McCann by the McGeehan 
Construction Co. 


Chicago, I1l.—Last week the Cicero & Proviso Street 
Railway Company began running its cars over the new 
Des Plaines River bridge in Lake street. The bridge has 
just been completed at a cost of $9,000. 


Danville, Va.—It is intended to build a highway 
bridge at this place over the Sandy Creek, and bids will 
be received for the same until Jan. 26. F. A. Miller, 
Bridge Commissioner, may be addressed. 


Denver, Col.—The contract for the building of the 
Prowers County Bridge—receipt of bids for which we 
noted last week—has been awarded to the Wrought Iron 
Bridge Company, the price being $7,200. The Summit 
County bridge was awarded to the Kansas City Bridge 
Company for $2,600. . : 

The bids were as follows: Prowers—Kansas City Bridge 
Company, $7,400; Missouri Valley Bridge Company, $7,- 
529: Pennsylvania Bridge Company, $7,450; King Bridge 
Company, $7,495; Bullen Bridge Company, $7,400 or 
E. King Bridge Company, $7,500. Sammit—Fair-Will- 
iams Bridge Company, $3,478; King ae Company, 
$3,930; Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron orks, $3,800 ; 
Youngstown Bridge Company, $8,800; Wrought Iron 
Bridge Company, $2,700; Bullen Bridge Company, $3,600 
George E. King Bridge Company, $4,000. 

Elk Point, S. D.—There has been some talk of a 
bridge to cross the Sioux River and connect Union 
County, S. D., with Plymouth County, Ia. The County 
Commissioners may give information concerning it. 


Grand Island, N. Y.—A bill has been introduced in 
Congress by Mr. Mahany authorizing the Niagara River 
Bridge Company to construct a bridge over or tunnel 
under the Niagara River from Grand Island to some 
point in Canada. 


Green Bay, Wis.—The Council has decided to build a 
steel drawbridge with a 157-ft. swing span, and_ have 
asked for bids for the same until Jan. 10. J. F. Rothe, 
as above, should be addressed. 


Greenville, S, C.—An iron bridge is to be built over 
the Saluda River, near this place, bids for which will be 
received until Jan. 14. The structure will be about 200 ft. 
long. A. W. Edens, City Engineer should be addressed. 


Hull, Que.—It is proposed to build_asmall bridge 
across the Brewery Creek at the end of Wall street. 


Indianapotis, In¢.—It is intended to get upa petition 
here —" the County Commissioners to build a bridge 
across the White River near Hyde’s Farm. 


Johnstown, Pa.—An ordinance has passed second 
reading in Select Council vacating the grade crossing 
over the Pennsylvania tracks at the lower end of the 
road to Brownstown, on condition that the company 
erect an overhead bridge. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The contract for the two-span 
deck bridge with approaches to_be built at this place, 
has been awarded to the Kansas City Bridge Co., at $774. 


Lancaster, Pa.—The commissioners are considering 
the erection of an iron bridge over Conestoga Creek from 
the extension of Orange street. 


London, Ont.—W. Reath, of St. Thomas, has been 
awarded the contract by the Dominion Bridge Company 
to construct the framework of the new iron bridges to 
be constructed on the London & Port Stanley over Mill 
and Kettle creeks. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The matter of erecting a bridge 
over the railroad tracks at Riverton street is being agi- 
tated, as is also the question of compelling the Balti- 
more & Chio and Pittsburg & Lake Erie to erect 
bridges over their tracks at the principal street crossings. 


Middletown, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Canal Company 
is erecting a new bridge across the canal at Reitzel’s 
store. 


New York.—The New York and New Jersey Bridge 
Company has sent a brief to the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners of New York, arguing against the right of 
the Commissioners to impose a tax upon the Bridge 
Company as a condition to the approval by the Com- 
a of the location ‘of the approaches of said 
bridge. 


New York Central.—Mr. Geo. H. Thompson, Wag- 
ner Palace Car Co.’s offices, New York City, is Consult- 
ing Engineer for the following bridges on the South- 
pea Branch, or New York Central’s extension into 
Canada. 
Dominion Bridge Co.; St. Louis River, 200 ft., contract 
let to the Elmira Bridge Cc., and a 610 ft. bridge also let 
to the Elmira Co. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Dominion Government will again 
be requested to grant assistance toward the building of 
the Interprovincial bridge at Nepean Point. The city 
has granted $150,000 and the Ontario Government $50,000 
toward the work. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Notice of application has been made 
for a charter for the East Pittsburgh Bridge Company, 
which has been organized to erect a bridge across the 
Monongahela River from a point in North Versailles 
township, on the north side of the river, to the corner of 
First and Oliver streets. Duquesne, the bridge and ap- 
proaches to pass over the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pittsburg, McKeesport & Youghiogheny, on the north 
side of the river, and the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charles- 
ton on the south side. The bridge will be 2,500 ft. long, 
1,000.ft. of this being a trestle approach from the Monon- 
gahela River to First and Oliver streets in Duquesne. 
The cost of the bridge will, it is said, be about $150,000. 


Redding, Cal.—The business men of Anderson, Cal., 
have petitioned the Board of Supervisors to construct a 
bridge across the slough on the free bridge road between 
the town of Anderson and the Sacramento River. 


Richmond, Ind.—Preliminary plans have been pre- 
ae by the City Engineer for a new bridge over White 

iver at Main street. The structure will, it is reported, 
be 620 ft. long. 


Scranton, Pa.—Three plans have been submitted to 
councils for the West Lackawanna avenue viaduct. 
City Engineer Phillips favors the old plan, calling for a 
structure 34 ft. wide with a roadway of 11 ft. on each 
side. Estimates of the cost of construction according to 
each plan, with the probable damages to be paid, have 
been prepared. 


Sherman, Tex.—The Groton Bridge & Manufacturing 
Co., of Groton, N. Y., has recently secured the contract 
for a 72-ft. bridge at this place, the contract price being 
$1,166, 


Chateauguay River, 600 ft., contract let to the ° 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The Board of Supervisors have 
been petitioned to have the Chambers street wagon bridge 
widened to the width of the street. As the bridge 
stands itis just wide enough for a team to pass an 
electric car, and, it is said, many accidents have occurred 
on this recount 


St. Augustine, Fla.—The bridge across the Matanzas 
River to Anastasia Island, recently completed by the St. 
Augustine and South Beach Bridge Co., was opened to 
traffic on Jan. 1, 1896. 


St. John, N. B.—Whitman Brewer, of St. Mary’s, has 
been awarded the contract for building a bridge across 
Vaughan’s Creek. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Mr. Murphy, of Illinois, ‘authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
between the city of St. Louis and the county of St. 
Clair, Tl. 


Topeka, Kan.-—The firm of Keepers & Thacher is now 
getting be plans for a Melan bridge over the Kansas 
River at this place, the estimated cost of which is $]35,- 
000. When the plans are finished bids will be requested 
by the County Commissioners. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Park Department proposes 


to build a 100-ft. span bridge, which is to be either of 
steel or masonry, or to be built upon the Melan system. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property, 


In Texas it is ruled that the fact that plaintiff, in load- 
ing his horse on defendant's cars, took it upon a platform 
which he knew to be unsafe and dangerous, does not, as 
a matter of law, reuder him guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence, such question being always for the jury.? 

n the Federal Court it is decided that in an action for 
damages caused by delay in delivering cattle to a con- 
necting carrier, an instruction that defendant was not 
liable if the delay was no longer than was necessary to 
comply with the statute requiring carriers of cattle to 
unlo them at the end of every 28 hours, for feed, 
water, and five hours’ rest, excepting only where they are 
transported in cars provided with facilities for that pur 
pose, was properly refused, as misleading, where the 
cattle were delayed 11 hours after being en route only 14 
hours, and were loaded in cars in which they could be 
fed and watered with unloading and, but for such delay, 
would have arrived on time, even if the connecting car- 
rier had unloaded them for rest.? 

In Texas it is held that in an action against a railroad 
for failure to provide cars for the shipment of plaintiff’s 
corn, the latter cannot recover both the profits he might 
have made if the corn had been shipped and the expenses 
incurred in preparing it for transportation.* 

The Federal Court holds that it isno defense to a com- 
plaint of unjust discrimination that the privileges 
allowed to the favored party may be withdrawn at any 
time.* 

In Tennessee the plaintiff shipped by defendant com- 
pany various parcels, including a basket containing sil- 
ver and various stuffs used by his wife in her millinery 
business. The lot had the general a emer? of house- 
hold goods, and the agent receiving the parceis cried out 
in plaintiff’s hearing, ‘‘Household goods,” to which 
plaintiff made no objection, and they were shipped as 
such. On the bill of lading was written, ‘‘ Owners’ risk 
rel. to value, $5.00,” which meant that defendant’s lia- 
bility was limited to $5 per,100 lbs., but plaintiff testified 
that he thought that it meant that he would receive $500 
in case of loss. Plaintiff was an intelligent German 
machinist, who had traveled much, and had resided two 

ears in the country, and his wife had been in business. 
Seen of the articles in the basket, being silver, would 
not have been received as freight, and some would have 
been carried only at a rate much higher than that for 
household goods. Plaintiff testified that he did not 
know that rates of freight were different according to 
classification. The Supreme Court rules that the plain- 
tiff could not recover for the loss of the contents of the 
basket.® 

In the Federal Court it is held that the difference be- 
tween the business of persons receiving and shipping 
‘“‘dead freight’? over a spur track upon which their 
premises abut, and that of a company whose premises 
are 40 ft. away from the track, and which seeks to receive 
and ship live stock, is so great that it is not unjust 
discrimination to refuse to furnish the same facilities to 
the latter asto the former. ® 

In Nebraska the Supreme Court rules that the delivery 
of goods ri a carrier to the consignee thereof is at the 
peril of the carrier unless the consignee surrendered 
the bill of Ey either made or endorsee to himself.” 

In Texas it is laid down that a bill of lading given by 
a common carrier to a shipper is sufficient evidence of 
such shipper’s ownership to entitle him to sue for 
failure to transport the goods. 


Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In Texas the Court of Appeals decides that where, 
under a rule of defendant, plaintiff was required to ex- 
amine the appliances, an instruction that a brakeman 
may assume that the — are safe before making 
a coupling, but that he must use reasonable care, is 
proper when a subsequent instruction is given imposing 
upon plaintiff the duty of examining the appliances be- 
fore making a coupling, if the rules of the company re- 
quired it.® 

In the Federal Court it is laid down that a railroad 
train hand, whose duties do not require him to ascertain 
the limits of the corporation’s road, has a right to as 
sume that any track on which he is ordinarily sent, 
physically connected with the corporation’s line, is a 
part of its system, and that, while on it, he is entitled to 
the usual protection.!° 

In West Virginia it is ruled that where an engineer 1s 
killed because of running his engine around a curve at 
a rate of speed prohibited by the rules of the company, 
the company is not liable for his death, thou f the 
track was defective by the outside rail being no 
than that on the inside.!* 

In the Federal Court, a railroad train was derailed and 
thrown down an embankment into a marsh in such 
position that the contents of the tender were thrown 
into the cab of the overturned engine, and no sound was 
thereafter heard from the fireman and engineer, the 
Court decides that the derailing of the train was the 
cause of their death, and though an oil car was coupled 
next to the tender, which after the accident discharged 
cil into the cab, causing it to take fire and burn up, the 
placing of such oil tank in ey nine in the train by 
the coservants of the engineer and fireman could not be 
considered as a contributing proximate cause, which 
would bar a recovery.*2 

In the Federal Court it is held that where a railroad 
contracts to carry a car of live freight with a man in 
charge, who is to travel free, which car is to be carried to 
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ing road receives the car with a through way-bill stating 
such condition, the man in charge of the car is a passen- 
ger for hire on such connecting road, and a release of 
> exacted from him is without consideration, and 
void. ?' 

In Texas it is held that under the statute fixing the 
rates to be charged by railroads for carrying passengers 
when the fare is paid to the conductor, one who in good 
faith boards a passenger train without a ticket, intend- 
ing to pay his fare to the conductor, becomes a passen- 
ger. 

The Federal Coart rules that the sale by a carrier of a 
ticket to a station on a connecting line creates no im- 
plied obligation that the train for which it is sold shall 
stop at that station, or that it will be reached without 
change of cars, Or waiting at stations for other trains. 

In New York the Court of Appeals decides that a rail- 
road owes to one on its train by mistake, and who has 
not paid his fare, the same duty of protection against 
negligence as to other passengers. 

The Federal Court decreed that the fact of the derail- 
ment of a train, or a sliding and giving way of the entire 
roadbed over a newly-constructed embankment, makes a 

rima facie case of negligence, which it is the duty of 

efendant to overcome by showing that all proper pre- 
cautions were taken in preparing for and carrying on the 
work of constructing the embankment, and in running 
trains over it.‘7 

In New Jersey acomplaint for personal injuries alleged 
that two railroads were engaged in excavating a tunnel 
beneath their tracks at their intersection; that plaintiff, 
asthe employee of a third person, was working in this 
tunnel; but contained no allegation that plaintiff or Lis 
employer were servants or employed by either one of the 
roads. The Supreme Court rules that plaintiff must 
be held to be working upon the excavation as a volun- 
teer.1* 

In Indiana a brakeman in defendant’s employ was in- 
jured while in the discharge of his duty at B., the injury 
rendering the amputation of his leg necessary. The 
conductor in charge of the train left him in the care of 
two physicians, and went on to the nearest telegraph 
station, where he telegriphed to S. for medical assist- 
ance. The trainmaster. in respose to the telegram, had 
the patient taken by a train passing B., soon after the 
accident, to N., where defendant’s surgeon and as- 
sistant had made preparations to amputate the limb. 
The patient objected t» being treated at N., or by de- 
fendant’s surgeons, and insisted on being taken to S., 
his home, fourteen miles further on, and given into the 
charge of his own physician The —— was granted, 
and the patient died from loss of blood a short time after 
reaching S. The Supreme Court rules that the evidence 
would not sustain a verdict based on defendant’s negli- 
gence. ) 

In Texas, for roe gry eee of pushing a derailed car 
upon the track, one M , asuperior servant, with author- 
ity to hire and discharge, placed a stick against the car, 
but not in the pockets provided for the purpose, and 
ordered plaintiff, aservant of defendant, to hold itso 
that another car could be backed against it, assuring 
him that there was no danger, and while obeying the 
order a car was backed with great force, displacing the 
stick and injuring plaintiff. The Supreme Court 
holds that the failure of M. to place the stick properly 
was negligence, for which defendant was liable.?° 

In Louisiana it appeared that the deceased undertook 
to cross a private track, on which stood a freight train, 
by climbing through the open doors of a car; that, as he 
entered. the car, the train began to move; that because of 
a defect in the track the door was suddenly closed, caus- 
ing the injury from which he died. The Supreme Court 
rules that the railroad was not liable for his death.” 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds that a tres- 

asser on the right of way of a railroad, to recover in- 
juries from being run over by a train, must show that 
those in charge of the train saw him on the track, and, 
after seeing him, failed to use reasonable diligence to 
prevent the injuries.?? — fsa 

In the same state it is held that one who is injured 
while trespassing on a railroad track cannot complain 
that the injury was owing to the size or weight of the 
train or to defective brakes.?* 

In New Jersey it is decided that where a railroad and 
one working in a tunnel beneath a track, with its con- 
sent know that the place is dangerous when trains pass 
over it, and the railroad company agrees to notify the 
worker of the appro ich of trains, a failure of the com- 
nod to give such notice will constitute actionable neg- 

igence.?* 

= Georgia the Supreme Court holds that where plain- 
tiff, in attempting to climb over a flat car standing on a 
crossing, accidentally caught his foot in a stirrup on the 
car, and was thereby thrown to the ground and injured, 
the railroad company is not liable for the injuries, 
though the car was unlawfully on the crossing ; the 
wrongful act of the company not being the proximate 
cause of the injury.?° 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows : 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 2 per cent., payable 


Jan. 1. 

Central Pacific, 144 per cent.. payable Jan. 1. 

Columbus & Cincinnati Midland, 13¢ per cent. on 
preferred stock. 

Cumberland Valley, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
Jan. 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 154 per cent., 
payable Jan. 20. 

Granite, semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable Jan. 1. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 3 per cent., payable 


Feb. 1. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable Dec. 31. 
‘ Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, 214 per cent., payable 

an. 2. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Allentown, annual, company’s office, Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 

Chelsea Branch, annual, oomgeng's office, Delaware 
and Federal streets, Camden, N. J., Jan. 6. 

Pickering Valley, annual, company’s office, Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual, company’s office, 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 

Pittsburgh & Eastern, annual, company’s office, 141 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 
_ Reading « Columbia, annual, company’s office, Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, Jan, 13. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania, comgeas's office, 

104 South Fifth street. Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Western Railway Club meetsin Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2 p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Eingineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City. on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesievan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railwau Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga.. on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November, 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Rvan 
pg St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 

p. ta 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. . 

The Amer:can Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
—_ on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 .*. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first 'Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 
Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society 7 Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The mes [nae Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from Septem: er to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at p.m. A* . 

The Denv r Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson B ock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
cf each month except during July and August. 

The Montana Societ Af Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 Dp. m. 

The Engineers’ Club 7 Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil aN meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

‘he Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p. m. ‘Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western poner Seca Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
eago, is secretary of the association. 

he Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell Uni- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., from 
October to May, inclusive, at its association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall. Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

The Board of Direction has eintet Messrs. Alfred 
W. Trotter, S. L. F. Deyo and the Secretary a committee 
to take charge of the arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing, and the committee has a begun the arrange- 
ment of a programme which will be given in detail 
later. 

The Secretary announces the following deaths: Horace 
Lafayette Eaton, elected member Feb. 1, 1893, died Nov. 
23, 1895; Charles Wood, elected associate member 
July 4, 1894, died Nov. 28, 1895. 


Supply Men’s Association. 

The standing committee of this association, of which 
Mr. W. C. Ford, 29 Broadway, New York, is Secretary, 
has issued a circular in regard to the exhibits to be made 
by theassociation at the next convention of the Master 


Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Associations at 
Saratoga Springs in June. The committee proposes to 
arrange a somewhat complete exhibition of air com- 
pressors, pneumatic lifts and other tools, as well as the 
usual types of machinery and tools exhibited at the con- 
ventions. It has been decided to furnish free of charge to 
the exhibitor, steam and compressed air for power and 
the committee asks that those intending to exhibit 
apply for space as early as possible. Arrangements have 
been made with the proprietor of Congress Hall for re- 
duced rates for representatives of supply houses. 

Engine rs’ Club of Philedelphia. 

The club met on Dec. 21 with President George S. 

Webster in the chair and 48 members and _ visitors pres- 
ent. Mr. Harrison Souder read the paper of the evening 
‘upon the Mines and Plant of the El Carmen Mining 
Co., Villadama, Mexico.” He gave a general descrip- 
tion of miningin Mexico and a comprehensive and de- 
tailed explanation of the above named mine, the paper 
being illustrated by lantern slides. 
_ Mr Allen J. Fuller described and illustrated a break 
in a 48 in. water main, which had recently occurred near 
the Spring Garden pumping station at Fairmount, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Herman S. Hering illustrated the difference in the 
horse-power necessary to operate trolley cars when they 
run at reeular time intervals, and when they run so as 
to accommodate the varying travel at different times of 
the day The latter system was shown to be the most 
economical of power. 

A business meeting of the club will be held on Satur- 
day, Jan.4. A paper upon Distribution of Electric 
Energy from a Central Station, illustrated by lantern 
slides and the use of the electric current, will be read by 
Mr. William C. L. Eglin. 


Central Railway Club. 

The next regular meeting of this club, to be held at the 
Hotel Iroquois. on Friday, Jan. 10, 1896, will be the an- 
nual meeting, at which officers will be elected for the en- 
suing year. The business session will be followed by a 
banquet in the evening. The tickets have been fixed at 
$2.00 (including one lady), and can be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Reports.—‘‘ When locomotive boiler tubes require 
to be safe ended, should the safe end be welded to the 
tube proper with a lap weld or butt-weld, and in what 
respect is one method preferable to the other? What 
would be the comparative cost of these two methods ? ” 
Committee: J. H. Moore, J. N. Weaver. 

‘Injury caused by the drippings of salt water from 
refrigerator cars to track bolts, trucks, etc.’”” Committee: 
A. M. Waitt, Chairman; John S. Lentz, C. J. Butler. 

Committee on Nominations: A. C. Robson, Chairman; 
ar Ames, E. A. Miller, Eugene Chamberlain, J. A. 

ubb. 

Committee to Arrange Annual Banquet: F. B. Grif- 
fith, Chairman; W. H. Gardner, E. A. Benson, O. P. 
Letchworth, Harry D. Vought. 

Discussion.—Master Car Builders’ rules of interchange, 
as revised at Pittsburgh, by a committee composed of 
members of railroad clubs. 

Topical questious submitted by mémbers. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. La Mott Ames, the veteran Master Mechanic of 
the Beech Creek road, in Pennsylvania, has resigned. 


—Mr. J. C. Hennessey, Superintendent of the Missouri 
Pacific Terminals at Kansas City, has resigned, and Mr. 
J. D. Moore has been appointed his successor. 


—Mr. F. J. Cole, who has been Mechanical Engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio fora number of years, has 
recently resigned that office to go to the Rogers Locomo- 
tive Co., in a similar capacity. 


—Mr. H. H. Carter, ex-Superintendent of the Indiana 
Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
road, and recently Gugetmtendont of aSouthern railroad, 
died at Washington, D. C., last week. ; 


—Mr. Carl W. McKinney, General Manager of the 
Lackawanna Iron and Steel Co., has resigned and will 
be succeeded by Henry J. Wehrum, the present Chief 
Engineer and General Superintendent of the company. 
Mr. McKinney’s resignation is due to his poor health. 


—Mr. A. R. Telford, who was last week elected Secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railroad, succeeds the late H. H_Tatem, who has held 
that office for many years. Mr. Telford for the past 13 

ears has been — secretary to Mr. Samuel M. Felton, 
resident and Receiver of the company. 


—Mr. John W. Luke, Chairman of the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, died atghis home in Hampton, Ia., on Dec. 
21. Captain Luke was a native of the state of New 
York, but removed West at anearly age. In 1890 he 
was elected Railroad Commissioner on the Republican 
ticket in Iowa, re-elected in 1893 and has since served as 
Chairman. 


—Mr. John D Campbell has resigned as Master Me- 
chanic of the Buffalo & Susquehanna road. He was ap- 
pointed to this office about two years ago, having pre- 
viously been with the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad as Assistant Superintendent of Motive 
Power at Depew. Before that he was with the Manhat- 
tan Elevated. 


—On Dec. 21 the friends of Mr. C. M. Hays, General 
Manager of the Wabash Railroad, to the number of 100, 
called upon him in St. Louis and presented to hima 
handsome gold watch and chain. Afterward there was 
a luncheon at the Mercantile Club, with addresses by 
President Ashley and others. Mr. Hays has since gone 
to his new field of labor in Montreal. 


—Mr. W. A. Garrett, at present Superintendent of the 
Terminal Railroad Association, of St. Louis, has re- 
signed in order to become Superintendent of the West- 
ern division of the Wabash, with headquarters at Mo- 
berly, Mo., vice Mr. F. H. McGuigan, resigned. The 
latter has been Division Superintendent for six years, 
and was formerly General Roadmaster. 


—Mr. H. E. Pierpont, Division Freight and Passenger 
Agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at La 
Crosse, Wis., has been appointed Assistant General 
Freight Agent, with headquarters at Chicago. He has 
been at La Crosse three years, and was formerly agent 
for the road at Kansas City. He began railroad service 
= the the Milv aukee, Lake Shore & Western at Two 

ivers. 


—Mr Stephen C. Mason, Assistant Statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has resigned to accept 
a responsible position with the McConway & Torley Co., 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Mason has been connected with the 
Commission over eight years,and for the last three 
years in direct charge of the Statistical Division and of 
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the compilation of the statistical report published by 
the Commission. 


—Mr. Joseph Ramsey at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Wabash, last week, was elected Vice- 
President to fill the vacancy occasioned _by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Charles M. Hays. When Mr. Ramsey was 
appointed General Manager it was understood that he 
would be made Vice-President, as well, but formal 
action was not taken until this eng of the Directors. 
He a been in charge as General Manager, for some 
weeks. 


—Mr. John C. McMyn, of Robert W. Hunt & Co., 
has been sent recently to Spray, North Carolina, by Chi- 
cago capitalists, to a and soe on the cost 
and method of making calcium carbide as carried on 
there for the production of acetylene gas. Mr. McMyn 
has recently resigned the charge of G. W. G. Ferris & 
Co.’s Chicago office, and will devote his entire time to 
the mechanical and physical laboratories of Robert W. 
Hunt & Co. 


—Mr. Clarence F Parker, Assistant to his father, 
George W. Parker, President and General Manager of 
the Cairo Short, was last week elected General Manager. 
President Parker, who has retired from the active fman- 
agement of the company, still retains his position at its 
head. He is granted a year’s leave of absence, with pay, 
and will leave next month for Europe. He has been Gen- 
eral Manager of the Cairo Short line for 27 years. Mr. 
Clarence Parker has been trained under his father for a 
number of years, and has served in the mechanical and 
other departments. 


—Mr. Seeley Dunn, of Clarksville, Tenn.. has been 
appointed [Superintendent of the Owensboro and Nash- 
ville division of the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Russellville, Ky. Mr. Dunn is at present 
master of trains on the Clarksville Mineral and Clarks- 
ville and Princeton branches, and from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to Erin, Tenn., on the Me aphis branch of the 
Louisville & Nashville road. He has been connected with 
the Louisville & Nashville a number of years, having 
held several important positions, and was recently a 
division superintendent, until his division was merged 
with another. 


—Mr. C, A, Wilson, Chief Engineer of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, has resigned that office, to accept a similar 
a: a on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. His 

eadquarters will be at Cincinnati. Mr. Wilson has been 
in railroad service since 1869, beginning as a boy in an 
engineer’s party in the Philadelphia & Reading. In 1880 
he went to the Wheeling & Lake Erie as principal As- 
sistant Engineer on Construction. From 1882 to 1885 he 
was Chief Engineer Wheeling & Lake Erie and Cleve- 
land & Marietta. Since 1885 he has been Chief Engineer 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. In March, 1895, he was appointed 
Chief Engineer and General Superintendent, Fut a few 
months ago he was relieved of the duties of General Su- 
perintendent owing to the increase of the business of the 
company. 


—Mr. William H. Gatzmer, aged 89 years, formerly 
President of the Camden & Amboy Railroad, died near 
Philadelphia Dec. 22. As early as 1853 Mr. Gatzmer was 
a director of the Lehigh Valley road and was afterward 
what might be termed Consulting Manager. He had an 
interesting career, and was identified in an important 
and honorable way with the early history of railroads in 
this country. He was for some years in the employ of 
Stevens Bros., of Hoboken. When they built the Cam- 
den & Amboy road in New Jersey, they selected Mr. 
Gatzmer, then in their Philadelphia steamship office, for 
an important position. That was about 1830. Mr. Gatz- 
mer worked his way from one position to another tiil 
he became President of the company, as the successor of 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, in 1867, a position which he held till 
1872. He was also associated for a number of years with 
the United Canal & Railroad Companies of New Jersey. 
In recent years he occupied the position of Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Camden & Philadelphia Ferry Com- 


pany. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Ann Arbor.—The treasury department will be re- 
moved to New York shortly in charge of Treasurer Tate, 
who was recently elected. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The new 
Board of Directors, whose eiection was reported last 
week, have elected Samuel L. Felton President and Al- 
fred R. Telford Secretary and Treasurer, to succeed the 
late H. H. Tatum. 


Louisville & Nashville—Mr. S. Dunn has been - 
poraeee Superintendent of the Oweasboro & Nashville 

ivision, vice Mr. Daniel Breck, assigned to other duties. 
Mr. C. H, Sanders has been appointed General Agent 
at Nashville, Tenn. Local agents at East Nashville, 
Nashville and South Nashville, will report to him. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—The directors have 
elected Gen. Orland Smith, of Columbus, President; J. 
B. Washington, of a Secretary and Treasurer ; 
and Gen. T. W. Sanderson, Counsel. 


Plant System.—J. B. Cutler, in addition to his other 
duties, has been appointed Assistant Master of Trains, 
with headquarters at Bartow, Florida. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders at New York, Wc. 28, the follow- 
ing Directors were elected, being also ex-officio Direc ors 
of the Utica & Black River Railroad and Oswego & 
Rome railroads: Charles Parsons, Clarence S. Day, 
Charles Parsons, Jr.. William Lummis, Chauncey M. 
Depew, H. Walter Webb, William M. White, J. F. May- 
nard, Walton Ferguson, George Parsons, John 
Crouse, Edwin Parsons and Isaac N. Maynard. The new 
directors are Edwin Parsons, in place of Edwin Parsons. 
deceased, and Isaac N. Maynard, in place of John Thorn, 
deceased. At asubsequent meeting of the directors the 
following officers were elected: Charles Parsons, Presi- 
dent ; Clarence S. Day and Charles Parsons, Jr,, Vice 
Presidents ; J. A. Lawyer, Secretary, and Edwin Par- 
sons, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 


Southern.—President Spencer, under date of Dec 17, 
announces that Sol Haas, having resigned the position 
of assistant to the President, effective Jan. 1, 1896, the 
position has been discontinued, and the duties will be 
performed by the Third Vice-President. 

Mr. E. T. Lamb has been appointed General Agent, 
with office at Norfolk, Va. He will have general super- 
vision and control of all of this company’s business and 
property at Nor olk, Pinner’s Point and West Point, Va, 


Wabash.—E. H,. Fitzhugh, Master of Transportation 
of the Western division, has resigned to accept a position 
with another company, and the office will be abolished 
—_ duties assumed by the new Division Superin- 

ndent. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Anderson, Ind.—Hon. C. L. Henry, President of the 
Anderson Electric Street Railway Co., is advertising for 
bids for the construction of the roadbed between 
Alexander and Anderson. 


Baltimore, Md.—The annual meeting of the Balti- 
more & Catonsville Construction Co., which is building 
the Columbian & Maryland electric railroad between 
Washington and Baltimore, was held last week. The 
former Directors were re-elected, and the officers elected 


are H. T. Douglas, President; John Hubner, Vice- 
President, and R. Stanley Carswell, Secretary and 
Treasurer. ; 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The new branch, frotr. 
Galeton east to Perryville, Pa., will be opened for general 
freight and passenger traffic this week. The main line 
of the company is situated in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, not far south of the New York State line, and ex- 
tends from Keating Summit, on the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania, to Ansonia, on the Fall Brook line, a 
distance of 62 miles. The new branch begins about the 
middle of this line and extends in a northerly direction. 
The Buffalo & Susquehanna last June bought the Wells- 
ville, Coudersport & Pine Creek Railroad, 12 miles long, 
and connecting with the Erie at Wellsville. A line was 
then built from Galeton to Perryville, a distance of 25 
miles, connecting the Buffalo & Susquehanna with the 
Wellsville, Coudersport & Pine Creek. This gives the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna two outlets to Buffalo, one over 
the Western "New York & Pennsylvania and another 
over the Erie. The road runs through a lumber district, 
and also traverses a fertile farming country. 


Burlington & Hinesburg:—This short road is now 
being built out of Burlington, Vt., and the work being 
done by the company’s own forces. At present only 
three miles is ay cn construction. The line when com- 
veep as proposed, will be 13 miles long between Bur- 

ington and Hinesburg, Vt. F.O. Sinclair, of Burling- 
ton, is Chief Engineer of the company. 


Canadian Pacific.—In the last few years the com- 
pany has built a number of lines in the mining district 
of Southern British Columbia. In 1895 about nine miles 
of track has been laid in that district, less than in the 
years immediately, preceding, but work is under way on 
several lines, aggregating about 30 miles additional. 
The nine miles of track laid is divided as follows: 
Branch line from the Columbia & Kootenay, operated 
by the Canadian Pacific, from a point three miles east 
of Robson to the mouth of Kootenay River, one mile; 
spur track from Nelson, on the Columbia and Kootenay, 
to the Hall Mines smelter, one mile; extension of the Na- 
kusp & Slocan road, from Three Forks to Sandon, four 
miles; an extension of the Revelstoke & Arrow Lake 
branch, 3% miles—all in the Kootenay district. <A line is 
under contract from the present end of track on the 
Revelstoke & Arrow Lake branch to the head of Upper 
Arrow Lake, 10 miles; D. McGillivray, Vancouver, B. C., 
contractor; and a line of 18 miles, from Rossland (Trail 
Creek Mines) to Robson, is being surveyed. 

The plans submitted by the Canadian Paciffic Rail- 
way for the proposed East End station, at Montreal, 
have been approved by the Finance Committee. The 
per ony | will be a_ station and hotel combined, four 
stories high, with large central tower and two smaller 
ones at either end. The exterior walls will be of dressed 
stone to the second story, and the upper walls will 
be of white pressed brick with cut stone facings. The 
high pitched roof will be covered with copper. The 
building will be 300 ft. x 60 ft., and will cosi $350,000. 


Carolina Midland,—The officers of the company state 
that the sale of this road to a syndicate organized in 
Chicago has been about arranged and will probably be 
formally completed during the winter. The line now in 
operation is from Allendale, in Barnwell County, to 
Seivern, S. C., a distance of 55 miles. The road is well 
built and laid with 56-lb. rails. It is the announced in- 
tention of the interests which now propose to purchase 
the road, to extend it about 62 miles to Greenwood, in 
Abbeville County, S. C., which will bring the road into 
the mountainous districts. 


Carolina, Tennessee & Ohio.—This von gy 8 has 
bought all the effects of the defunct’ Brunswick, est- 
ern & Southern and will immediately begin the survey 
of a route from Southport to Wilmington, N. C. The 
survey is merely to correct the former survey of the 
Brunswick, Western & Southern Ry. This will be finished 
by January 20 and the line made ready for grading b 
that date. The distance between Southport and Awitl 
mington is 29 miles. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—A second track is to be 
built on the northern end of this line between Kimbolton 
and Guernsey, O.,a little over eight miles. The contract 
for the work has been let to Mayer & Swanson Brothers, 
of Coshocton, O. The road is one of the controlled lines 
of the a, but operated with a distinct ad- 
ministration, W. A. Baldwin being President in direct 
charge of the operation of the road. 


Georgia Nerthern.—An extension of about eight miles 
north from the mange terminus at Moultrie in Colquitt 
County in Southern Georgia is proposed, and the officers 
expect that construction work will begia in a few 
months. The road is owned by C. W. Pidcock and is 
used chiefly in his lumbering operations. The company 
now operates 31 miles of road north from Pidcock on the 
Savannah, Florida & Western, that town being located 
between Thomasville and Valdosta. 


Hardwick & Woodbury.—About five miles of this 
road has now been graded between Hardwick and Wood- 
bury, or Fosters, Vt. The terminus of the road is to be 
at the granite quarries near Woodbury, and these will 
be reached by the construction of two miles more of 
road. All the work so far done has been by day’s labor, 
no contracts being given out. The company was or- 
ganized during the early spring by the owners of the 
quarries and other business men. It gives them a con- 
=" with the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
road. 


New Roads.—A new line of road to extend from North 
Platt, Neb., in a northwesterly direction to the Wyo- 
ming line, along the North Platte Valley, was the sub- 
ws of a conference between Messrs. W. F. Cody, Judge 

illiam Neville, Judge H. M. Grimes and Mayor War- 
ner, of North Platte; M. A. Daugherty and John Broth- 
erton, of Ogallala, and Mr. Kerr, of New York, and a 
committee of the Commercial Club, of Omaha, at a meet- 
ing at the latter — last week. The road, if built, will 
cross Lincoln, Keith, Deul, Cheyenne and Scott’s Bluffs 
counties and be a feeder for the Union Pacific. 


Northern Pacific.—Judge Jenkins has authorized Re- 
ceivers Bigelow and McHenry to make an agreement 


with the St. Paul & Duluth and the Duluth Transfer Rail 
way, by which work may be commenced at once on the 
construction of new tracks and necessary buildings for 
terminals in the city of Duluth. 


Patten & Sherman.—Practically all the grading has 
now been completed on the 514 miles of road between 
Patten and Sherman, Me. It is probable that the track- 
laying will not begin until some time in the spring. The 
road is being built as a branch of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took from Sherman station on that company’s main 
line. A separate corporation has been organized to 
build the branch. The President is A. A. Burleigh, who 
is also President of the Bangor & Aroostook. 


Queen Anne’s.—The officers now expect that the con- 
tract will be let during January for grailing the second 
or easterly section of this road. The line is intended to 
cross the eastern peninsula of Maryland from Queens- 
town, Md., on Chesapeake Bay, oppesite Baltimore, to 
the Atlantic coast at Lewes, Del. The first section to 
Denton, Md., 23 miles, was placed under contract during 
the fall, W. C. Merritt, of Centerville, Md., being the 
contractor. The second section to the coast will be 40 
miles long. 


Stillmore Air Line.—The extension of this road which 
has been building north of Stillmore, Ga., for the past 
year, has now been completed to Swainsboro, Ga., 13 
miles north of the former terminus. This gives the 
company a line of 33 miles north of Collins on the Cen- 
tral of Geurgia. At Stillmore the line crosses the 
Atlantic Short Line and connects with the Millen & 
Southern, whose southern terminus is located at that 
town. At the new terminus of Swainsboro it connects 
with the Midville, Swainsboro & Red Bluff road, which 
extends north from Swainsboro to the Central of 
Georgia. All these roads were built chiefly to reach the 
lumbering districts through which they extend. George 
M. Brimson is President and J. D. Overstreet, of Still- 
more, Ga., is Chief Engineer. , 


York Southern.—The company is to build a branch 
of about four miles from Delta, Pa., which is just north 
of the Maryland state line, to reach local industries. 
This work will be undertaken as soon as the weather 
permits. During the past year the line between Delta 
and York, Pa., which was formerly operated as the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Baltimore & Lehigh, has 
been changed from 3 ft. to standard gage. The length 
of line between these two points is 40 miles. 








Electric Railroad Construction. 





Bath, N. Y.—The Bath & Lake Keuka Railroad was 
incorporated last week to operate an electric road, 10 
miles long, from Bath to Hammondsport. The capital 
is $100,000, and some of the directors are Israel A. Kelsey, 
of West Haven, Conn.; John T. Prince, of Boston; John 
T. Prince, Jr., and John L. Miller, of Corning, N. Y. 


Brooklyn,—The Kingston Avenue line of the Brook- 
lyn Heights Railroad Company was opened last week. 
The cars run from Fulton street to Douglas street. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cleveland & Chagrin Falls Elec- 
tric Railway Co. was incoporated at Columbus last week, 
with a capital of $300.000. Work on grading the road to 
Chagrin Falls will be begun in the spring, and when this 
line is completed it is proposed to begin work on an ex- 
tension to Warren, a distance of 30 miles, to connect 
with the Youngstown line. 


Hoquiam, Washington,—A franchise has been 
granted to H. C. Heermans to construct a railroad in 
the town of Hoquiam. 

Kingston, N. Y.—The Rondout & Eddyville Electric 
Railway Company has received its franchise. 

Latrobe, Pa.—A charter has been granted to the 
Latrobe and Ligonier Electric Street Railroad to build a 
line between the above named points. The road, which 
will be about 12 miles long, will pass through Oakville 
and Youngstown. The capital stock is $72,000, and 
Edward E. Robbins, of Greensburg, is President. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Los Angeles Electric Co. 
is putting in new rails and completing its Ninth street 
line, which must be finished by this week, in order to hold 
the franchise. 

Louisville, Ky.—An electric railroad is proposed 
-etween Louisville and Fairfield, a distance of 30 miles. 
The company will want bridges, rails, rolling stock and 
power-house estimates. Rowland Cox is Chief Engineer 
and his address is care Willard Hotel. 


Millbridge, Me.—The Cherryfield & Millbridge Street 
Railway Co. has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $30,000, by Samuel D. Leavitt, of Eastport; George A. 
Curran, of Calais, and others, to build an electric rail- 
pe from Cherryfield to Milibridge, a distance of five 
miles. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich.—The new road to Detroit by 
way of Grosse Pointe has been commenced. The Mt. 
Clemens & Lakeside Traction Co. has started work at 
Lakeside ; a large force of men has been put to work, 
and cars will be running along the shore by spring. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The Pasadena & Altadena Railwa 
Co. has been incorporated to build an electric road, wit 
a capital stock of $100,000, of which $6,000 has been paid 
in. The Mount Lowe Railway Co. has also been incor- 

orated to build an electric road three miles long up 
Mount Lowe; the capital stock is $100,000, with $6,000 
aid in. The directors for both companies are T. S. C. 
sowe, Leon P. Lowe, Herkert P. Browne and L. A. 
Lowe, of Pasadena. 


Red Bank, N. J.—The application of the trolley com- 
pany for right to build its road on Shrewsbury avenue 
to the Rinton Falls Road has been granted. 


Richmond, 8S. I., N. ¥Y.—The Staten Island Midland 
Railroad has secured from the Town Board of Southfield 
a franchise for an electric railroad from Southfield to 
Richmond, over the Richmond road. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—A new electric railroad is being 
built toSummerland. The poles along the route from 
Summerland to Ortego Hill have already been put up. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Dunmore Street Railway Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, $5,000 
of which is paid in. John M. Burke, of Scranton, is 
President. 

Stanton, Va.—The jCity Railway Co. will make the 
necessary changes for operating its line by electricity. 
The line has formerly used. mules. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Central Railway Co. has been in- 
corporated by Eugene Sweeney, W. S. Long and Albert 
Blair, with a capital stock of $2,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The Washington & Mount Ver- 
non Railway Co, began laying tracks on the extension of 
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its lines into Washington last week, and the work is to 
be completed by this week. 

Wyandotte, Mich.—H. C. Burke, C. W. O’Brien and 
Alex. KE. Riopelle, of Ecorse, Mich., have been granted a 
franchise for an electric road in this place. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—It was made public last weck 
that immediately after the sale of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Topeka. on Dec. 10, Messrs. Aldace F. 
Walker and John J. McCook resigned as Receivers of the 
Atlantic & Pacific, to take effect as soon as their suc- 
cessors are appointed and have qualified. The bondhold- 
ers represented by the United States Trust Co. will now 
move for the appointment of new Receivers in their in- 
terest, and the road may be operated independently of 
the Atchison, although it is not certain that any change 
will be made. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. Alexander Shaw, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the company, has been in- 
duced to deny some of the rumors affecting this com- 
pany which have been so freely circulated lately, and he 
makes his denials pretty strong and general. He says in 
regard to the presidency that several questions will have 
to be settled before the directors are ready to select a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Mayer. ‘‘ You may also deny specifically 
that the January interest on the bonds of the company 
will be paid; that a receivership, either friendly or other- 
wise, is contemplated; that the Baitimore & Ohio and 
the Southern Railway systems are to be consolidated.” 


Cedar Falls & Minnesota.—By order of the Court 
the bondholders of the railroad are to receive their in- 
terest after ten years of litigation in the United States 
Circuit Courts. This interest is in the first mortgage 
7 per cent. bonds of the company. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The earnings for 
the month of November shows large net earnings, the 
increase being $148,548. The principal items in the 
statement are as follows 3 


895. 1894. Inc. or dec. 
Freight earn............. $1,959,848 $1,646,489 I. $313,359 
PREG GOT 0.00 5000000 000% 612.018 581,889 r. 30,159 
Gross earn............ . 2,938,851 2,599,509 i. 349,252 
STE OIG 0. 60500 cacendes 1,717,834 1,534,882 I. 182,952 
Fixed chargos............ 815,000 797,247 je 17,753 
i “Se ee 406,016 257,468 1 148,548 

From Jan. to Nov. 30: 

GrOOB CAPD. 2.0002 secces 28.927,646 29,054,622 D. 126,876 
CN DED sheets suns v0 17,994,223 17,722,893 LR 271,330 
Fixed chargefr........... 8.965.000 8,760,724 I. = 195,275 
er rere 1,968 423 2,561,904 D. 593,481 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The report of 
earnings for November shows that the company con- 
tinues the large increases in net earnings, which have 
been reported for some months. The figures for No- 
vember are: 

Month of November; 








1894, 1895. Ine. 
SEU So c50sss0 shears -$ 2,519,013 = $ 3,416,688 $ 897,674 
fae 1,532,858 1,762,860 230,002 
le re wees § 986,155 $ 1,653,828 $ 667,672 
Five months, ending Nov. 30: 
1894. 1895. Inc. 
IODRRIORIR 66 sicnsicses acute $12,591,566 $15,303,069 $2,711,502 
Se ee eee 8,159,752 8°637,334 478,582 
Net GCarn.,.....0... .. ...-$ 4,432,814  $ 6,665,735 $2,232,920 


Cleveland, Canton & Southern.—The International 
Trust Co., of Boston, trustee, has brought suit against 
this company, its predecessor, the Coshocton & Southern, 
and others. Thesuitis to recover payment of $600,000 
of bonds issued by the Coshocton & Southern. he 
petition asks for the ap ointment of another Receiver 
in place of John E. Wardwell, of Cleveland. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—The committee of the 
first mortgage bondholders, General G.M. Dodge, Chair- 
man, has prepared a plan for reorganizing the company 
without foreclosure. Disder the proposed plan the bond- 
holders get most favorable terms. The deferred two per 
cent. payments on coupons and unpaid coupons to the 
amount of 22 per cent. are a lien upon the property, and 
are retained in the trust. making thisadditional amount 
of value to bondholders in any final settlement of the 
propety. The asseting poudibebdans get $275 in four 
per cent. stock of the company and a cash payment for 
one past due coupon as soon as the plan is declared 
operative. More than two-thirds of the entire issue of 
bonds have been deposited under the reorganization 
ayreement. 

Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul.—A decree ordering 
the sale of the main line of the road was handed down 
by Judge Seaman at Milwaukee on Dec. 27. Frank M. 
Hoyt is appointed Special Master. The court instructs 
that the Eaten branch be sold separately. The sale 
is to take place in Green Bay, Wis. 


Hutchinson & Southern.—A company composed of L. 
kK. Walker. J. Klien and C. B. Hart, of Beatrice, Neb., and 
others of Chicago, and Madison, Wis., have purchased 
this road, which extends from Hutchinson to Cameron, 
Kan., 838 miles. The company intends to extend the road 
south of the Kansas line. The purchase includes a valu- 
able right of way through the Indian Territory. The line 
was started in 1889, The projectors, after constructing 
about 40 miles of the road could not finish, and the 
Union Pacific advanced $950,000 to complete the line. In 
1893 the road went into the hands of a receiver, since 
which time it has practically been operated and con- 
trolled by the Union Pacific. Mr. Walker has been ap- 
vointed Receiver to succeed Byron Roberts, resigned. 
lhe new owners are not connected with the Union 
Pacific, and say the company and management is en- 
tirely independent. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—In the case of 
the Pennsylvania Company for the Insurance of Lives 
and a suit for foreclosure on the second mortgage bonds, 
Judge Locke, of the United States District Court, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has decreed ‘that if the overdue in- 
terest, amounting to $512,000, should not be paid within 
twenty days the road should be sold. 


Newcastle & Beaver Valley.—It is reported that 
negotiations are pending for the purchase by the Penn- 
sylvania Company of the Newcastle & Beaver Valley 
Railroad. The line recently secured a judgment of 
ee when the Pennsylvania built a competing short 
ine. 


North Carolina.—The Attorney-General of North 
Carolina last week decided to bring suit in the name 
of the State of North Carolina against this company, 
to annul its charter. This is the result of the agi- 
tation which was begun by the Farmers’ Alliance sev- 
eral months ago, when the road (which extends from 
Goldsboro, via Raleigh and Greensboro to Charlotte, N. 
C.) was leased to the Southern Railway Co. for 99 years 
from the expiration of the present lease, under which it 


is now operated by the Southern. This lease would not 
have expired for more than five years yet, had the new 
lease not been made. The new lease gives six per cent. 
interest for the next six years, and seven per cent. there- 
after on the $3,000,000 stock of the company, $2,000,000 of 
which is owned by the state, and the remaining $1,000,000 
by private stockholders. The directors claim that the 
terms of the lease are most liberal and advantageous to 
the state’s interest. and the private stockholders have 
accepted the new lease, but a political element in the 
state, headed by the Farmers’ Alliance, assert that the 
consideration is insufficient, and will now, through the 
courts, seek to annul the lease. is e 

The Attorney-General, in a statement regarding his 
action, said that he had been asked to bring an action 
against the Southern, to enjoin that company from 
taking possession of the property. That he declined todo, 
as it would be necessary in obtaining the restrainin 
order to allege his belief that the lease was illegal, an 
this he was not ready to do. He had agreed to bring 
suit to annul the company’s charter, because that would 
bring before the Supreme Court a question on which 
conflicting decisions had been made. 

Northern Pacific.—The report of earnings for No- 
ee and the five months since Nov. 1, were as 
ollows: 








November: 1894. 1895. Inc. or dec. 
Gross earn.............. $1,856,702 $2 198,024 I. $341,322 
SIRE WED scinsiecss ccescse 1,072,682 1,019.431 OD. 54,251 

Ct aa $783,020 $1,178,593 J. $395.473 
Per cent. exp. to earn.. 57.8 46.3 D. 11.4 

Five months, July 1 10 Nov. 30: 

GONG OOFN. ...50066s000 019,836 $10,492.883 I, $1,473,047 
ODOR. CED. vo.c0vccsseees 5,207,349 Sigs: I. 9,087 

INGE ORIN «655 s002e005 3,812,487 $5,276 447 1. $1,463,960 

Per cent. exp. to earn. 57.7 49.7 D. 8 


The miscellaneous income is not included in this state- 
ment nor are taxes deducted. 


Omaha & St. Louis.—The bondholders have revoked 
the reorganization plan dated Oct 31, 1894. and author- 
ized W. E. Roosevelt, C, B. Gold and Francis Smith, the 

resent reorganization committee, to make a contract 
in accordance with the proposition dated Dec. 18, 1895, 
made to Mr. James H. Smith by Drexel & Co , of Phila- 
delphia, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Southern.—The earnings for November were: 








Month of November: 1894 1895 
PRI sos Svs cawase<sienaeet 4,494 4,494 Inc. 
Grogsearn........00 1s -225 $1.870,°64 $1,783,628 $86,736 
Bp; ANA tAKSS......0ccsiese~ 1,161,201 1,105,453 55,748 
PIGGIDBET, 5 sicicsiscnsesacs” 4 . $709 163 $878,175 $30,988 
Per cent. exp. to earn...... 62 62 

Five months, July 1 to Nov. 30: 
GPONP CAIN: a kosccccascs $8 504,624 $7.963 425 $541,199 
ESP. NG TASS. ....0080000 5,633,324 5,342,184 291,140 
NGOIORT Ry sick cas iseicehae: Sune $2 871,300 $2,621,241 $250,059 
Per cent. exp. to earn...... 66 67 


The earnings of the Alabama Great Southern are not 
included. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—In the 
United States Court, at Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, 
the petition for the discharge of Wellington R. Burt, of 
Saginaw, as receiver of the railroad, was granted by 
Judge Severns. Mr. Burt is President of the new com- 
pany. 

Union Paeific.—The Reorganization Committee an 
nounces that the committee has already secured majori- 
ties of all the first mortgage railroad bonds outstandin 
excepting an inconsiderable shortage on one class, an 
as to that, its assurances of majority deposits are com- 
plete. It is also understood that the committee controls 
a very large majority of all uncalled Omaha bridge 
bonds. It regards the success of the plan as already 
assured, so’ far as deposits are concerned. 


Wisconsin Central.+The Reorganization Committee, 
of which George Coppell is chairman, announces that it 
has formulated a plan of reorganization. The plan pro- 
vides first for forecJosure in the interest of the bond- 
holders. Then a new company is to be formed which 
shall acquire, if possible, on reasonable terms, the other 
companies and properties not embraced in the main sys- 
tem. New securities will be issued in a form to be here- 
after determined. 








Electric Railroad News. 


Buftalo, N. Y.—The Aldermen and the Councilmen 
have voted to give the Buffalo Traction Co. a 66-year 
franchise. The final decision will be given by the Mayor 
within 10 — This company has been organized by 
prominent business men and capitalists interested in 
street railway matters to build an extensive street rail- 
way system at Buffalo. Some of the proposed lines will 
be in competition with the existing street railway com- 
pany, which controls a large mortgage, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The sale of the Chattanooga 
Electric Railway has been postponed to Feb. 24. 


Hartford, Conn.—F red. T. Ley. of Springfield, has 
been awarded the contract by the Hartford, Manchester 
& Rockville Tramway to build 5!4¢ miles of track for the 
company. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—The reported sale of the Mar- 
tinsburg Street Raitroad tothe Harrisburg Construction 
Company is denied by E. P. H. Harrison, who was 
appointed ‘Receiver of the railroad by the court, with 
power to sell. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A decree of sale in the foreclosure 
proceedings against the Milwaukee Street Railway Co. 
has been signed by Judge Jenkins. The amount of the 
cons*lidated motgage to be foreclosed is $8,906,000, with 
interest due and on which default was made $9,425, 293.64, 
bringing the amount down to Dec. 19, 1895. 


New York.—At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Eighth Avenue Railroad Co. to decide on leasing the 
road to the Metropolitan Traction Co., holders of 9,380 
shares out of a total of 10,000 voted in favor of accepting 
the lease. The present line is about 20 miles ty 
The terms of the lease, which runs for 99 years from 
Jan. 1, 1896, require an annual rental of $215,000 in gold. 
The lessees also agree to — $1,000,000 in substituting 
other motive power than horses and in improving the 
equipment. In the event of a default for 90 days in the 
payment of a quarterly installment of the rental the 
property reverts to the stockholders of the Eighth 
Avenue road. 

Ottawa, Ill.—The Ottawa Electric street car line was 
sold by the Receiver at auction to the General Electric 
Co, for the nominal price of $7,500. The road was con- 


structed by the General Electric Company and other 
capital in 1889 at a cost of over $100,000. 


Philadelphia.—The January dividend of the Thir- 
teenth & Fifteenth Streets Passenger Railway Co., will 
not be paid This is because of a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court requiring the company to pay for the 
paving done on Broad street, a cost of about $114,000. 


Pittsburgh.—The Consolidated Traction Co. has ob- 
tained the lease of the Pittsburgh Traction Co., the 
Duquesne Traction Co. and the Central Traction 
Co. The stockholders of the Pittsburgh Traction Co. 
receive an annual rental of $175,000, which amounts to 
seven = cent. on the par value of the stock. The 
Central Traction Co. receives $45,0% a year, or three per 
cent. on the par value of the stock, and the Duquesne 
$120,000 a. year, or three per cent. on the par value of 
the stock. 

_The Citizens’ (Penn Avenue) Line was leased some 
time ago to the Fort Pitt Company. This latter _com- 
pany is in reality the Consolidated Company, and it is 
said the formal turning over of its franchises, together 
with the lease of the Citizens’ Line, will take place prior 
to April 1, 1896. The lease, which runs for 950 years, 
goes into effect April 2. This will give the Consolidated 
Company 80 miles of track out of a total of 322 m‘les in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny. The companies which have 
not entered the combination at present are the Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny & Manchester electric system, in- 
cluding the line up the Allegheny valley as well as 
those down the Ohio River; the Pleasant Valley electric 
lines, the Birmingham electric and the extensive inde- 
pendent electric system of the Second avenue company. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The final bill has passed the House 
of Delegates allowing the Manchester Electric Railway 
to construct a line on Sarah street from Manchester 
road to the tracks of the Suburban Railroad. 


White Plains, N. Y.—A franchise has been granted 
to the Port Chester, Rye. Harrison & White Plains 
Electric Railroad Co., to construct a trolley line on West- 
chester avenue from the village line to Broadway. The 
company must complete the road by July 1 next. 

The trustees also received an application from the 
Union Electric Railway Company fo extend its line from 
Mt. Vernon to White Plains. 
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Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30, 1895. 

The Burlington has arranged for a through-car service 
from Chicago to Galveston in connection with the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, which has recently acquired an 
entrance to that city. 

Considerabie freight is still going East at reduced 
rates, the roads claiming that it is on contracts which 
cannot be abrogated before January 1. 

Chairman Caldwell, of the Western Passcnger Associa- 
tion, rules that what are known as order agents and men 
directly employed bythe roads to solicit passenger business 
are exempt from the operations of the new agreement, on 
the ground that the question of their compensation is a 
matter directly between the road and the employee, and 
that they may be paid eitherasalary or commission. This 
is not intended, however, to absolve the roads from the 
operation of the agreement in case of its violation by 
any of these employees. 

An agreement has been reached between the interested 
roads for a cessation of hostilities over passenger rates 
between Dallas and St. Louis, and rates are to be re- 
stored. The cut has been nearly one-half on round-trip 
rates. 

The representatives of the Chicago-St. Paul lines have 
met and discussed the question of party rates between 
Chicago and St. Paul, but no conclusion was reached. 
These tickets are manipulated by the ticket brokers so 
as to reduce the regular one-way rate about $2. The 
trouble seems to be that the weak lines favor their con- 
tinuance, as it is a benefit to them, and the strong lines 
are unable to agree upon any restrictions which will 
remedy the trouble. 

The committee having charge of the aueetions of per- 
centages to govern on traffic through what are known 
as southwest Missouri River gateways in the Western 
Trunk Lines Association have been unable to agree, and 
there is some question as to the efficiency of the new 
agreement unless business passing through these gate- 
ways is included. 

o agreement has yet been reached between the South- 
ern Pacific and the other transcontinental lines concern- 
ing westbound immigrant business. The S. P. is ap- 
parently unwilling to accept a percentage, and the other 
roads are determined that it shall or they will route the 
business as far as possible over the lines of its com- 
petitors. 

‘ne shipments of eastbound freight, not includin 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the wee 
ending Dec. 28, amounted to 75,881 tons, against 90,577 
tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 14,696 
tons, and —-* 30,787 tons for the corresponding week 


























last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 
WEEK WEEK 
TO Dec. 28. TO Dec. 21. 
Roads. 

Tons. | p.c Tons, | p.c 
Michigan Central. 232 10.8 11,705 12.9 
WERE ie sic occ. cco ce esas seies 4,512 5.9 6,205 6.9 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.| 13,898 20.9 16,074 17.8 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago} 5,434 7.2 677 7.8 
Pitts.,Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.| 5,358 a 9.434 10.4 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 5,080 6.7 5,860 6.5 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....} 15,835 20.9 14,050 15.5 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 8,683 11.5 7,060 1.7 
Erie: ....0 Sel. cone anew aere 2,920 3.8 8,283 9.2 
C., ©., C. &'St. Louis:...... 3,929 622 4,829 5.3 
Totals..... aseiensie Seuioues 75,881 | 100.0 90,577 | 100.0 











Pennsylvania Long and Short Haul Law, 


Judge Simonton, in the Dauphin County (Pa.) Court, 
has rendered a decision touching the long and short haul 
clause of the constitution of Pennsylvania, in which he 
holds that the clause is self-enforcing, and therefore 
does not require an act of the Assembly to carry it out. 
The action which brought forth this decision was a suit 
in equity ae by rolling-mill companies in Harris- 
burg against the my Te feign Railroad Company, in 
which the defendant filed a demurrer on the ground al- 
ready stated. An appeal will probably be taken as the 
decision is regarded as having important bearing on sim- 
ilar questions, such as discrimination in freight rates 
and shipping facilities, and consolidation of parallel or 
competing lines. 














